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CHARLES LAMB: SUPPLEMENTARY 
REMINISCENCES.* 

The Rev. J. Forter Rvussetw’s graphic account 
of his interviews with Charles Lamb (ante, p. 241) 
bas recalled vividly to my memory the friend of 
wy youth. My own last visit to him was also 
paid in that little shady parlour of his Edmonton 
house, so near his last resting-place. A gloomy 
house it always seemed to me. Perhaps the 
shadow of what was to come brooded over it. 

lamb’s trick of jumping up and slapping his 
sister on the shoulder in moments of hilarity was 
a frequent and familiar outbreak. Mr. Futter 
Rosse, however, does not seem to have heard the 
triplet, half jocular, half grotesque, which Elia 
was wont to shout on such occasions :— 

“T had a sister 
The devil kist her, 
And raised a blister !” 
It was his pretence to be proud of this triplet, as 
ofa rhyming difficulty vanquished. 

The snuff-box I see before me as I write. Also, 
two dear and snuffy noses. Poor Bridget 
Elia! she must have missed those affectionate 
4th S, v. 527. 


* See “N. & Q.” 8" 8, x, 221; 
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slappings, with much beside, in the solitary years 
that followed. 

The Lambs’ antipathy to Byron requires no 
evidence — scarcely a mention. The Byronic 
Giaours and Laras could have nothing in common 
with their Elizabethan minds. Indeed, I am dis- 
posed to go further than Mr. Futter Russet, and 
maintain that Lamb had no affinity with any 
moderns whatsoever—not even with Wordsworth, 
whom he conscientiously believed he admired. If 
we seek for a link of connexion between 
the genius of Wordsworth and his own, we are 
baffled utterly. Wordsworth has been styled a 
high priest of Nature, but in that priesthood Lamb 
had no individual faith, and felt no concern. He 
found Wordsworth’s mountains dull company when 
he had made their personal acquaintance. Skid- 
daw bored him. Coniston was a thorn in his flesh. 
He held the roar of Cheapside to be grander than 
any gathering of peaks and passes. Between 
him and the outer nature there was a great 
gulf fixed, which it was not given him to 
traverse. Many a boyish tramp have I had with 
him along the Enfield lanes and over the “ Chace ” 
uplands. His discourse was ever of books and 
men—rich, racy discourse—but never of woods 
and fields. The daffodil—Wordsworth’s daffodil 
—failed to arrest him. The nightingale’s song 
appealed to a deaf ear. The sense of natural 
beauty was wanting in him. Amongst his visitors, 
indeed, were some of another strain. Miss Kelly, 
the actress, for instance, to whom I have alluded 
already in these columns. Miss Kelly, with the 
heart of a child, had all a child’s delight in wild 
flowers. She had also a passion for little frogs. I 
was Miss Kelly’s frog-catcher. When my scanty 
honours are counted, let not this one be over- 
looked. To have been Miss Kelly’s frog-catcher 
and Bridget Elia’s carpenter—that is something, 
surely ! 

Then there was Sheridan Knowles, who, return- 
ing from his tramps, laden with spoil, was greeted 
as “Jack in the Green”; and there were men, un- 
known to fame—modest, silent men—two or 
three—who thought the Enfield air sweeter than 
Cheapside, and whom I fed on blackberries, not 
unsatisfyingly. But Lamb would have gleaned no 
honey, even from bees of Hymettus, if they had 
net hived in books, 

I believe that, wherever he might be in the flesh, 
his life was always in London—London possessed 
him wholly. I believe that through the ripple of 
country leaves and the green reaches of down 
and meadow he had constant knowledge of the 
thronged thoroughfares, heard always an echo of 
the hum and hubbub of the busy streets. The 
of that great heart of London was as the 
beating of his own. It may be a profanity, but 
one would wish him to hear it still. 

Mr. Futter Russet speaks of a copy of Beau- 
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mont and Fletcher from which Lamb read aloud to 
him. This must have been the copy he has rendered 
eternally famous by his pathetic essay on “Old 
China.” I have one of the same edition, but, 
alas! not that one. I have been told that his 
books were sold to the Yankees. Oh, pity! Oh, 
shame! They should have been held in honour 
and charge by some Londoner who was a London- 
lover—a haunter of the old streets and of the old 
book-stalls, There are some libraries the dis- 
persion of which we feel as a positive pain, almost 
a disgrace—and Lamb’s was of them. His books 
were his household gods, and he has himself told 
us that his household gods kept “a terrible fixed 
foot.” Must he not have shuddered at that cruel 
disruption ?—he, a thin ghost, on the other side 
Styx, pacing, with hungry heart, those Elysian 
fields, where there are no book-stalls. 

Few and scanty now are the men who can say, 
with Mr. Futter Russert and myself, that they 
have looked Lamb in the face, been honoured with 
his converse, felt the pressure of his hand. Few 
and scanty indeed! But let us not repine. I 
have just fancied him (ungratefully, perhaps) 
pacing Elysium with a heart hungering for lost 
delights. Let us rather picture him surrounded 
anew by his “old familiar faces”—by the Cole- 
ridges, Mannings, and Martin Burneys of his 
prime; and beyond these by a swarm of grand 
and gracious presences—the Gamaliels at whose 
feet he sat, the gods and demi-gods of the 
Elizabethan hierarchy. 

Am I garrulous? Nay, but I claim to be 
garrulous. This may be the last time I shall speak 
of my old friend till I am myself beyond Styx, 
and a thinner ghost than he. And I have some- 
thing to say in conclusion. Of all the harsh, cruel- 
hearted blows struck by Carlyle at his contem- 
pan the most gratuitously cruel was that 
aunched by him against Lamb and his sister. 
It is true he only struck at them; he did 
not reach them. All the loving true-heartedness 
of England shielded and interposed. And now, 
how does the case stand? Of Lamb it may be 
averred that never sweeter soul bequeathed its 
savour to the life of all time—but of Carlyle, what ? 

T. WeEstwoop, 

Brussels. 





LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON TO 
DR. TAYLOR. 


(Continued from p. 343.) 


Dear S1r,—The alterations which you made in the 
letter, though I cannot think they much mended it, yet 
did no harm, and perhaps the letter may bave the effect 
of reducing the Lady and her friends to terms truly 
moderate and reasonable by shewing what slight account 
you make of menaces and terror. I no more desire than 
you to bring the cause before the Courts, and if they 
who are on the Lady's side can prove nothing, they have 
in reality no such design. It is not likely that even if 








they had proof of incontinency they would desire to 
produce it, or make any other use of it, than to terrify 
you into their own Conditions. 

Of the letter which you sent me I can form no judge- 
ment till you let me know how it came into your hands, 
If the servant who received it produced it voluntarily, | 
suspect that it was written on purpose to be shewn you; 
if you discovered it by accident, it may be supposed to be 
written that it might be shewn to others. I do not seg 
that it deserves or requires any notice on either supposi- 
tion. 

You suspect your housekeeper at Ashbourn of 
treachery, and I doubt not that the Lady has her lower 
friends and spies behind her. But let your servant be 
treacherous as you suppose, it is your own fault if she 
has any thing to betray. Do your own business, and 
keep your own secrets, and you may bid defiance to 
servants and to treachery. 

Your conduct with regard to Hannah, has, I think, 
been exactly right; it will be fit to keep her in sight for 
some months, and let her have directions to shew herself 
as much as she can. 

Your ill health proceeds immediately from the pertur- 
bation of your mind. Any incident that makes a man 
the talk and spectacle of the world without any addition 
to his honour is naturally vexatious, but talk and looks 
are all the evils which this domestick revolution has 
brought upon you. I knew that you and your wife lived 
unquietly together, I find that provocations were greater 
than I had known, and do not see what you have to re- 
gret but that you did not separate in a very short time 
after you were united. You know, however, that I 
was always cautious when I touched on your differences, 
that I never advised extremities, and that I commonly 
softened rather than instigated resentment. What passes 
in private can be known only to those between whom it 
passes, and they who [are] ignorant of the cause and 
progress of connubial differences, as all must be but the 
parties themselves, cannot without rashness give any 
counsel concerning them. Your determination against 
cohabitation with the Lady I shall therefore pass over, 
with only this hint, that you must keep it to yourself; 
for as by elopement she makes herseif liable to the charge 
of violating the marriage contract, it will be prudent to 
keep her in the criminal state, by leaving her in appear- 
ance a possibility of return, which preserves your supe- 
riority in the contest, without taking from you the power 
of limiting her future authority, and prescribing your 
own conditions. 

I cannot but think that by short journeys, and variety 
of scenes, you may dissipate your vexation, and restore 
your health, which will certainly be impaired by living 
where every thing seen or heard impresses your mis- 
fortunes on your mind. I am, Dear Sir, 

your most Xc. Xe. 

Sept. 29, 1763. Sam. JoHnsoy. 

To the Rev* D* Taylor in Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 


Dear S1r,—I congratulate you upon the happy end 
of so vexatious an affair, the happyest that could be next 
to Reformation and Reconcilement. You see how easily 
seeming difficulties are surmounted. 

That your mind should be harried, and your spirits 
weakened, it is no wonder; your whole care now should 
be to settle and repair them. To this end I would have 
you make use of all diversions, sports of the field abroad, 
improvement of your estate or little schemes of build- 
ing, and pleasing books at home; or if you cannot com- 
pose yourself to read, a continual succession of easy 
company. Be sure never to be unemployed, go not to 
bed till you sleep, and rise as soon as you wake, and give 
up no hours to musing and retrospect. Be always busy. 
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You will hardly be quite at rest till you have talked 
yourself out to some friend or other, and I think youand 
I might contrive some retreat for part of the summer 
where we might spend some time quietly together, the 
world knowing nothing of the matter. 

I hear you talk of letting your house at Westminster, 
Why should you let it? Do not shew yourself either in- 
timidated or ashamed, but come and face mankind like 
one that expects not censure but praise. You will now 
find that you have money enough. Come and spend a 
little upon popular hospitality. Your low spirits have 
given you bad counsel: you shall not give your wife, nor 
your wife’s friends, whose power you now find to be 
nothing, the triumph of driving you out of life. If you 
betray yourself who can support you? All this I shall 
be glad to dilate with you ina personal interview at some 
proper place, where we may enjoy a few days in private. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours affectionately, 

May 22", 1764. Sam. Jounson. 
To the Reverend D* Taylor in Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 


Dear S1r,—It is so long since I heard from you that 
I know not well whither to write. With all your build- 
ing and feasting you might have found an hour in some 
wet day for the remembrance of your old friend. I 
should have thought that since you have led a life so 
festive and gay you would have [invited*} me to partake 
of your hospitality. I do not [know] but I may come, 
invited or uninvited, and pass a few days with you in 
August or September, unless you send me a prohibition, 
or let me know that I shall be insupportably burthen- 
some. Let me know your thoughts on this matter, be- 
cause I design to go to some place or other and would be 
floath] to produce any inconvenience for my own grati- 
fication. 

Let me know how you go on in the world, and what 
entertainment may be expected in your new room by, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate Servant, 

Temple, July 15, 1765. Sam, Jonnson. 

To the Reverend D* Taylor in Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 


Dear S1r,—I am sorry to find both from your own letter 
and from Mr. Langley that your health is in a state so 
different from what might be wished. The Langleys im- 
pute a great part of your complaints to a mind unsettled 
and discontented. I know that you have disorders, 
though I hope not very formidable, independent of the 
mind, and that your complaints do not arise from the 
mere habit of complaining. Yet there is no distemper, 
not in the highest degree acute, on which the mind has 
not some influence, and which is not better resisted by a 
cheerful than a gloomy temper. I would have you read 
when you can force your attention, but that perbaps 
will be not so often as is necessary to encrease the general 
cheerfulness of Life. If you could get a little apparatus 
for chimistry or experimental philosophy it would offer 
you some diversion, or if you made some little purchase 
at a small distance, or took some petty farm into your 
own hands, it would break your thoughts when they 
become tyrannous and troublesome, and supply you at 
once with exercise and amusement. 

You tell me nothing of Kedlestone, which you went 
down with a design of visiting, nor of Dr. Butler, who 
seems to be a very rational man, and who told you with 
great honesty that your cure must in the greatest 
measure depend upon yourself. 

Your uneasiness at the misfortunes of your Relations, 
I comprehend perhaps too well. It was an irresistible 


* A piece torn off. 
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obtrusion of a disagreeable image, which you always 
wished away but could not dismiss, an incessant persecu- 
tion of a troublesome thought neither to be pacified nor 
ejected. Such has of late been the state of my own mind. 
I had formerly great command of my attention, and 
what I did not like could forbear to think on. But of 
this power, which is of the highest importance to the 
tranquillity of life, I have been so* much exhausted, that 
I do not go into a company towards night, in which I 
foresee any thing disagreeable, nor enquire after any thing 
to which I am not indifferent, lest something, which 1 
know to be nothing, should fasten upon my imagination, 
and hinder me from sleep. Thus it is that the progress 
of life brings often with it diseases, not of the body only, 
but of the mind. We must endeavour to cure both the 
one and the other. Inour bodies we must ourselves do 
a great part, and for the mind it is very seldom that any 
help can be had, but what prayer and reason shall 
supply. 

I have got my work so far forward that I flatter my- 
self with concluding it this month, and then shall do 
nothing so willingly as come down to Ashbourne. We 
will try to make October a pleasant month. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours affectionately, 

August 31, 1772. Sam. JoHNson. 

I wish we could borrow of Dr, Bentley the Preces in 
usum Sarum. 

The Rev' D* Taylor in Ashbourn, Derbys. 

Franked (“ Free”) by Thrale. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 





Dean Swirt’s University Decree.—Every- 
thing relating to Swift, the “English Rabelais,” 
must be of general interest. On p. 388 of the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, I read:— 


“ Swift presented himself for examination [at Dublin 

University] and failed; the Examining Board, pro- 
nouncing him to be dull and insufficient, refused at first 
to pass him. Finally, however, they granted him a 
degree speciali gratia, a term implying in that university 
that a candidate has gained by favour what he is not 
entitled to claim by merit.” 
But see, per contra, an interesting note in an able 
volume of Sermons by Dr. Salmon, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Trinity College, Dublin, pub- 
lished last year, p. 224:— 

“In Dublin an examination has always been held at 
the beginning of each term in the subjects lectured upon 
in the preceding term, and a term did not count towards 
a candidate’s degree until he had attended the corre- 
sponding examination. Mr, Forster has recovered the 
records of one of the examinations of Swift's last college 
year. He obtained best marks in his Greek and Latin 
authors, was pronounced to have written his theme care- 
lessly, and, in what then went by the name of ‘ physics,’ 
to have failed altogether. This discriminating judgment 
commends itself to us as very likely to have been a just 
one. On these marks he could not have passed the 
examination, and, therefore, when the time came for 
graduation of his class, he probably had credit only for 
having passed eleven examinations instead of twelve, 
which believe to have been the proper number. 
Rigorous justice, then, would have degraded him to a 
lower class and postponed his graduation for a year. 
Actually he was allowed to take the degree; but the 
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‘grace’ for the degree could not be supplicated for in the | 


regular form, Ut duodecim termini a matriculatione in 
artium studio, &c., and it was necessary, therefore, that 
a special grace should be obtained. The entry speciali 
gratia disappears from the Registry shortly after Swift's 
time, and, as I imagine, in consequence of the adoption 
of a plan by which the case of men deficient by a single 
examination was afterwards met, viz. the holding of a 
supplemental examination, at which they were given 
another opportunity of maintaining their position. The 
evidence, then, would lead us to think of Swift not as an 
idle undergraduate, but as one confining his studies to 
subjects which interested himself, neglecting some parts 
of the prescribed curriculum. His shortcomings were not 
very great, and were treated with every indulgence; and 
no doubt if he had been an idle man it would not have 
hurt his pride so much, as it would seem it did, that any 
indulgence should have been necessary. He always re- 
tained a strong friendship for his college tutor.” 
J. MAsKELL, 
Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 


“Don’t Marky,” AN O_p JocuLar WARNING. 
—In a quaint volume entitled The Ladies’ Calling, 
mentioned as “ By the Author of The Whole Duty 
of Man, the fifth impression, at the Theatre in 
Oxford, 1677,” wherein advice is offered to virgins, 
wives, and widows, it is urged upon widows to be 
very careful as to marrying a second time. The 
authoress remarks :— 


** Marriage is so great an adventure, that once seems 
enough for the whole life, for whether they have bin 
prosperous or adverse in the first, it do’s almost dis- 
courage a second attempt. Two good husbands will 
scarce fall to one woman's share, and one will become 
more intolerable to her by the reflections she will be apt 
to make on the better. On the other side, if she have 
had a bad, the smart sure cannot but remain after the 
rod is taken off; the memory of what she has suffered 
should, methinks, be a competent caution against new 
adventures.” 


She further observes :— 


“In respect of time, common decency requires that 
there be a considerable interval between the parting with 
one husband and the chusing another. This has bin so 
much observed by Nations that were at all civilized, that 
we find Numa made it a Law that no widow should marry 
under ten months; and if any one did she was to sacrifice 
as for the expiation of a crime, And this continued in 
force many ages after.” 


In denouncing “any great disproportion” in the 
age of persons about to marry, it is said :— 


“ When as young woman marries an old man, there are 
commonly jealousies on the one part and loathings on the 
other, and if there be not an eminent degree of discretion 
in one or both, there will be perpetual disagreements, 
But this isa case that do’s not often happen among those 
I now speak to; for tho the avarice of parents sometimes 
forces maids upon such matches, yet widows who are 
their own chusers seldom make such elections, The in- 
equality among them commonly falls on the other side, 
and old women marry young men. Indeed any marriage 
is in such a folly and dotage, They who must suddenly 
make their beds in the dust, what should they think of a 
nuptial couch? And to such the answer of the philo- 
sopher is apposite, who being demanded what was the 
fittest time for Marrying, replied for the young not yet, 
for the old not at all.” 


May I ask who was the philosopher here men. 
| tioned, who may have given Punch the hint to 
answer the common advertisement of “ To persons 
about to marry” with “ Don’t” ? 
Epwin Less, F.L.S. 
Worcester. 


ee 


| “Drary or A Visit TO EncLanp iN 1775,’~ 
| The following may be deemed curious in con- 
|nexion with The Diary of an Irish Gentleman, 
1761, mentioned in “N. & Q.,” 6" §. iv. 308, 
473; v. 39:— 

“Diary of a Visit to England in 1775. By an Irish. 
man [the Rev. Dr. Thomas Campbell, author of 4 
Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland). And other 

apers by the same hand. With notes by Samuel 
Raymond, M.A., Prothonotary of the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales. Sydney, Waugh & Cox, book- 
sellers and publishers, 111, George Street, 1854.” 
The MS. was discovered by Mr. David Bruce 
Hutchinson, the first clerk, behind an “ old press,” 
which had not been moved for years, in one of 
the offices of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales, and was subsequently printed by Mr. 
Raymond, J. McC. B. 


“Ereorvca.”—This word occurs in the follow- 
ing passage of the Philobiblion of Richard de Bury, 
Bishop of Durham, A.D. 1332-45. I quote from 
the edition of Cocheris, Paris, 1856:— 

* Quot Euclidis discipulos rejecit Eleofuga quasi sco- 

pulus eminens et abruptus, qui nullo scholarium (or 
scalarum) suffragio scandi posset. ‘ Durus est,’ inquiunt, 
‘hic sermo et quis potest eum audire.’ Filius incon- 
stantiz, qui tandem ia asinum transformari volebat, 
philosophiz nullatenus forsitan studium dimisisset, si 
eidem contecta voluptatis velamine familiariter occur- 
risset.”—Cap. xiii. p. 257. 
What is this “ Eleofuga” of Euclid, making the 
hapless scholar wish that he could be changed into 
an ass? Can it be the “pons asinorum”?! I see 
that Pror. Skea, in a reply to a query abouta 
difficult line in the Troylus and Cryseyde, 884, 
“Dulcarnon called is ‘ flemynge of wriches,’” says, 
“The fifth proposition, now ealled the ‘asses’ 
bridge,’ was once called ‘the putting to flight of 
the miserable’ or, as Chaucer calls it, ‘the 
flemynge of wriches,” which has the same sense” 
(see 5 §. xii. 454). 

And no doubt De Bury’s “ Eleofuga” has the 
same sense, being Greek, and compounded of 
)Acés, astray, distraught,+ pvyj, flight. What I 
wish to know is whether there is any passage In 
which the “pons asinorum” is distinctly called 
* Eleofuga.” A. L. MayuHew. 

Oxford. 


“Love”: “Cuariry.”—Much has been said on 
the substitution of “love” for “charity” in the 
Revision, and notably, and in strong terms of 
censure, by the Quarterly reviewer (pp. 48, 49). 
He contends that “love” is not an equivalent 





term, and that “‘ Love’ has come to connote many 
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unworthy notions which in ‘charity’ find no place 
atall.” Iam not disposed to declare myself entirely 
in favour of the Revision; far from it. But the 
learned reviewer often shows himself over hasty in 
his assertions, and furious at the red rag of his 
own perverted vision. Would it surprise him, who 
speaks as if “love” were an intrusion into 1 Cor. xiii., 
to learn that more than three hundred years ago 
Latimer, that master of quaint, idiomatic English, 
prefers “love” to “charity” in that chapter? See 
his thirty-second sermon, preached Oct. 15, 1552, 
three hundred and thirty years ago, when “ love” 
had the same wide range, or nearly so, that it has 
now. He translates agape three times running 
“love” and explains it by “charity.” “Love” 
is the word pervading the sermon, the key-note 
and the arch of the building, now and then, but 
rarely, varied by “charity”; and he appears to have 
rendered straight from the Latin of the Vulgate, 
where the word is caritas. Is it not also a noto- 
rious fact that another and inferior sense of 
“charity” is often present to the minds of the less 
thoughtful when this chapter is read, and that this 
sense at least is expelled by the use of “love”? 
The more sensual signification of “love” is not 
unfrequent in Chaucer—nay, stands for Cupid in 
his writings—and he preceded Latimer by two 
hundred years. The objections to “love,” there- 
fore seem quite unfounded ; but it were well if in 
the Revision the other and Latinized term were 
made to alternate occasionally with it. This 
is what Latimer does, and would, moreover, tend 
to show the true import of the Biblical “ charity.” 
“Love” is, indeed, the more comprehensive term 
of the two, and “charity” could not be substituted 
in that noble saying, “‘ God is love.” 
H. F. Wootryca. 
Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


Casts or tHE Faces or Historicat Per- 
sonaces.—The following appeared in an Exeter 
paper on April 28 last :— 

“At the Annual Shakespeare Dinner of the Urban 
Club on Saturday, Mr. Woolner, R.A., referring to a visit 
he had made to the church of Stratford-on-Avon, stated 
that he was satisfied that the bust over Shakespeare's 
tomb was taken by a rude and ignorant, but conscientious, 
sculptor from a cast after death.” 

As a medical man, I am unable to agree with this 
high authority. The sculptor may have had a 
cast before him, and may have adopted its general 
lines; but the visage does not appear to bear any 
of the characteristic marks of death. I believe, 
from careful observation, that the faces of the 
effigies of Edward II. at Gloucester, Henry VII. at 
Westminster, and of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, at St. Mary’s, Warwick, and the entire 
nude figure of Queen Claude at St. Denis are 
faithfully taken from casts. There are casts from 
the dead faces of Cromwell, of John Hunter 
(College of Surgeons), and of Isaac Newton (Royal 





Society), and this list might be considerably added 
to. I have long thought that a series of these 
historical casts would add largely to the importance 
and interest of our National Portrait Gallery. 
CaLcurrTenNsis, 


Curious Inn Sicn.—A wayside inn at Marston 
Moretaine, Bedfordshire, has a sign with the odd- 
looking name “The Jumps.” ‘The tradition in 
the place is that some reckless parishioners were 
gambling in a field, opposite to where the inn now 
stands, on a Sunday afternoon—a large stone now 
marks the exact spot—when the devil appeared, 
taking a tremendous “hop, step, skip, and jump,” 
to the infinite terror of all present. Formerly 
large stones are said to have marked each impres- 
sion made by his feet on the turf, one of which 
only now remains, This supposed interruption of 
the gamblers is currently believed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the legend, no doubt, was the origin 
of the curious sign over the inn door. 

Taomas Nortn, F.S.A. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Votine Tickets. —It is commonly thought 
that the use of a ticket in elections containing the 
names of candidates proposed by one party is of 
American origin. But the following extract, from 
John Knox’s History of the Reformation of Re- 
ligion within the Realm of Scotland, Book V., 
proves it to be of older date:— 

‘For the meeting at Dumfries, at the day appointed 
for electing the officers, the queen sent in a ticket such 
as she would have them to chuse for provost, bailliee, 
and council ; whereof there was a number of papists, the 
rest not worthy. Of the number given in by the queen, 
they named such as should rule for that year ; notwith- 
standing, without free election, the laird of Craigmiller 
remained provost, who shewed himself most willing to 
set foreward religion, to punish vice, and to maintain 
the common-wealth.”—Quoted from edition published at 


Glasgow 1761, 
R. McKay. 
Glasgow, 


Henry III’s Evernant.—In a paragraph in 
the Times of March 14 there is an account of the 
elephant brought to England in the reign of 
Henry III., taken from the chronicles of John 
of Oxenedes and others. It is said the beast 
arrived at Sandwich and was conveyed to the 
Tower. Henry III. was expected to return from 
Gascony in November, 1254. On the 27th of 
that month the barons and bailiffs of Dover and 
the Cinque Ports were commanded to send ships 
to “ Whitsaund” to meet the king and queen on 
their return to England, but the king did not 
return from Gascony until the end of December. 
The elephant in all probability accompanied its 
royal owner across the channel, and while the 
king landed at Dover the elephant was sent to 
Whitsand, as appears by a mandate in the Close 
Rolls bearing date January 7, 39 Henry III, 
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A.D, 1255, whereby the Sheriff of Kent is com- 
manded, with “ John Gouch, to provide for bring- 
ing the King’s Elephant from Whitsand to Dover, 
and if possible to London by water.” This record, 
therefore, proves that this predecessor of “ Jumbo” 
arrived at Whitsand, and not at Sandwich as 
stated by the chroniclers. James Horsey. 
Quarr, I, W. 


Reprieve FROM DeatH IN CoNSEQUENCE OF 
Rain. — The following curious “ Government 
Orders” were issued in the early days of New 
South Wales :— 

“Government House, Sydney, April 14, 1891.—The 
regiment to be under arms on Monday next, the 19th inst., 
at half past nine in the morning, to attend the execution 
of John Boatswain, private soldier in the New South 
Wales Corps, sentenced to die by Court Martial for deser- 
tion.” 

* April 19, 1801.—Raining in torrents, The execution 
of the prisoner, as directed by the orders of the 14th inst., 
on account of the inclemency of the weather is deferred 
until to-morrow, 20th inst.” 

“ April 20.—Still raining in torrents, Execution still 
further deferred.” 

** April. 25.—Favorable circumstances having been re- 

ported, the Governor of the Settlement is pleased to 
extend a reprieve and grant a free pardon to the 
prisoner John Boatswain, sentenced to death for the 
unsoldierlike crime of desertion; but the Governor 
trusts that the awful position in which the wretched 
man was placed will deter others from following his 
example. God save the King.” 
It is to be hoped that the colonists, with all their 
sufferings, were not without a sense of humour, 
and that they fully realized the effect of this grim 
joke, J. Hennixer Heaton. 


Deatn or Mitton’s Granp-nernew.—The 
following extract from Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, vol. xxi. p. 775, recording the decease 
of a grand-nephew of the poet Milton, may be of 
interest to some readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“March 27, 1827. At [sic] London, Mr. Thomas 
Milton, aged 84 years. His grandfather was brother 
to John Milton, author of Paradise Lost.” 

Cartes J. Davies. 


Bertie Fork-Lore.—The following is from the 
Standard of May 10 :—“ The beetle which we in 
England call a ‘clock’ is in Ireland generally 
addressed with the contemptuous observation, 
‘Ugh! told the time to Judas.’” This is not, 
however, the “clock” beetle, but the “devil’s 
coach-horse” or “ cocktail,” as already stated in 
“N, & Q,,” 4%, x. 183; xi. 221; 5S. i. 215, 
and elsewhere. James Britten. 

Isleworth. 


Cuavurca Disciptixr.—A native of Cheshire 
tells me that one of the most vivid recollections 
of her childhood is the infliction of penance on 
one of her neighbours. My informant is fifty-two 
years of age, and says that she was about eight 


or ten when the occurrence took place. The 
offender was made to walk round Malpas Church 
wrapped in a sheet, being thus punished for having 
“ scandalized ” some of her neighbours. Was not 
this a very unusual occurrence forty years ago? 
I forbear to give the name of the penitent, as she 
has probably still relations on the spot. 
Joun Hamerton Cavmp. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Barty = Hatt. —It is stated in Brydges’s 
Collins, vol. v. p. 196, and in Edmondson’s Baro- 
nagium, vi. 23*, that Lewis Bailie or Bayly, Bishop 
of Bangor, who died in 1631, had a son and heir 
Nicholas, Governor of Galway, who married Ann, 
daughter and heir of Hall. He had issue 
Edward Bayly, created a baronet of Ireland, 
July 4, 1730, whose present heir male is the 
Marquis of Anglesey. The arms quartered by the 
Marquis of Anglesey as representative of the heir 
of —— Hall are given in Edmondson as “three 
talbots’ heads erased between nine cross-crosslets,” 
There is some doubt of this match. Mr. Foster, 
in his Peerage, skips over the generation, appa- 
rently not having been able to substantiate the 
statements of previous peerage writers ; but in his 
Funeral Certificates of the Nobility and Gentry of 
Ireland, p. 22, published in the April number of 
his Collectanea Geneclogica, he gives the funeral 
entry of Dame Dorothy Hall, buried in St. 
Michael’s, Dublin, March 5, 1713/4, who appears 
to have been the wife of Mr. Bayly. The 
arms there given for Hall are, “ Ar., three talbots’ 
heads erased sable, a semée of cross-crosslets az.” 
This is evidently bad blazon. Mr. Foster should 
have written, “ Argent, semée of cross-crosslets az., 
three talbots’ heads erased sable.” He has no 
doubt mistaken nine, the correct number, for 
semée. There are two instances of this coat on 
record ; in one the cross-crosslets are azure, in the 
other gules. 

Mr. Foster follows other peerage writers in stating 
that Sir Edward Bayly, first baronet, married 
Dorothy, daughter and coheir of the Hon. Oliver 
Lambart. I mention this because of the some- 
what uncommon name Dorothy. Dorothy Bayly 
(née Hall) died in 1713/4, and is called Dame, 
whereas Sir Edward was not created baronet till 
1730, and the licence for his marriage with 
Dorothy Lambart is dated in 1708. It is possible 
there may be some confusion between the two 
Dorothys, or the date of the creation may be 





wrong. 
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(? Dorothy) Hall was, and particulars of her de- 
scent. The only Hall in Ireland, so far as I know, 
entitled to bear the above coat at any time previous 
to this period was Antony Hall of Carrickfergus. 
His genealogy is well known. It looks very much 
as if mother and daughter-in-law had been con- 
founded by our peerage writers. G. W. M. 


Sir Nicnoras Matsye, Kyt.—Where can I 
find an account of Sir Nicholas Malbye, who was 
knighted about 1576 and was commissioner of 
Connaught? He married Honora, daughter of 
Ulick, Earl of Clanricarde, and had Ursula, 
married Sir Anthony Brabazon, brother of Lord 
Ardee. I find that Henry, dead before 1618, and 
George, alive in that year, were apparently heirs 
of Sir Nicholas; also that in 1604 Katherine, 
widow of Capt. Henry Malby, had granted to her 
the wardship, &c., of Henry Malby, brother and 
heir to Nicholas Malby, son and heir to Henry 
Malby, late of Roscoman, co. Roscommon ; also 
that in 1579 the lordship of Roscommon was 
granted to Sir Nicholas Malby. I want to find if 
this Capt. Henry was son, or, if not, what relation, 
to Sir Nicholas. H. L. O. 


Cuartes Dicxens’s Novet “ Gapriet Var- 
pon.”—In the catalogue of Messrs. Henry Sotheran 
& Co., 36, Piccadilly, April 29, is a description 
of the “Dickens Autograph Correspondence,” 
which is offered for 2251. I suppose that it was 
purchased at the sale of Mr. F. Ouvry’s collection. 
One of the letters is described as being “ the 
original letter to Mr. Macrone accepting his offer 
(with the terms) to publish a novel, to be entitled 
‘Gabriel Vardon, the Locksmith of London.’” I 
cannot find any mention of this in Forster’s Life 
or in other sources of information concerning 
Charles Dickens, Is there evidence that any 
fragment of this projected novel was ever in 
existence? “Dolly Varden” is the nearest 
approach to the use of the proper name in the 
novels of the author. Frith’s portrait of that 
sprightly damsel, painted for Dickens for a twenty- 
pound note, was sold after the author’s death for 
1,050/. The picture has been engraved by E. C. 
Wagstaffe. Curnpert Bepe. 

[Gabriel Varden, a locksmith, the father of Dolly, is 
also a character in Barnaby Rudge. | 


Daruinc: Mervin: Wituis.—John Mervin of 
Sturminster, baptized May 4, 1679, sep. at 
Manston May 18, 1733, married Bridget Darling, 
who was sep. at Manston Jan. 29, 1734. They 
had issue two daughters and co-heiresses, Bridget, 
sep. at Manston Oct. 4, 1769, ancestress, by her 
husband Henry Nooth, of the present Sir Henry 
Mervin Vavasour, Bart., and Frances, ob. at Cran- 
borne, co. Dorset, Jan. 9, 1789, ancestress, by her 
husband Robert Prower, M.D., of the present 
John Elton Mervin Prower, late of Purton House, 





Wilts. So much appears by a pedigree from the 
“ Fasciculus Mervinensis,” reprinted in the Misc. 
Gen. et Herald. Mrs. Bridget Mervin [Darling] 
is reported to have had a sister, co-heiress with her 
of their father, who was married to a Rev. Mr. 
Willis, of Lincolnshire. She is said to have died 
at her husband’s living. The issue of this 
marriage were, int. altos, Cecil, D.D., and 
Francis, M.D.; the latter having had issue Dr. 
John Willis, another son Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
and a third, Robert Darling Willis. So much by 
report. The only other addition to be made is 
that Mrs. Frances Prower had a relation of the 
name of Darling living at “Chalgrove, near 
Oxford.” Can any one give me further informa- 
tion as to the Darling family, or indicate sources 
from which such information may be got? Can 
any arms be assigned to them ? W. §. 


Jonn Eacnarpv.—“ Some Observations upon 
the Answer to an Enquiry into the Grounds and 
Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy: with some 
Additions. Ina Second Letter to R. L. London, 
1671.” The copy of the above which has been 
kindly lent me by a friend is imperfect, terminating 
abruptly with the word “ spirit” at the bottom of 
p. 198. Would any one kindly give me a 
correct collation of this book? The letter, from 
internal evidence, would seem to have been written 
in reply to An Answer to a Letter of Enquiry 
into the Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of 
the Clergy, London, 1671, which was published 
anonymously, but is attributed to John Bramhall, 
Bishop of Derry. G. F. R. B. 


“ PurcHase.”—Purchase, in such a phrase as 
“twenty years’ purchase,” is never used in America. 
What does it mean, and why ? 

James D. Burer. 

Madison, Wis. U.S.A. 

[We should be glad to know what is the American 
equivalent. | 


Josern II. anp Beetnoven.—In an interest- 
ing article on “ Music and Musicians in Austria” 
in Harper’s May number, p. 835, I find the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘The Emperor Joseph II. was the founder of the 
German Opera at Vienna; he cared little for the sonatas 
and symphonies of Beethoven, but Italian music amused 
him, and German operettas entertained him.” 

Now, how can that be, since Joseph II. died in 
1790, when Beethoven was only twenty years old, 
and when his “ Eroica” (third symphony) was 
only composed in 1804, after his musical studies 
and settlement in Vienna in 1792, 4.¢., two years 
after Joseph’s death? Perhaps the inscription of 
a wag, which was found one morning on the 

edestal of the beautiful equestrian statue of the 

mperor Joseph erected by his nephew Francis I. 
in 1807 (facing the Kaiserliche Bibliothek), had 
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something to do with it. It ran thus: “Sepperl, 
steig ab, und lass Franzerl aufsitze !”—Angl., “Joe, 
step down, and let Frank get up!” A. T. 


“TrELAND” anp “ Scortanp” tx WILTSHIRE. 
—Can any one tell me why a hamlet in the parish 
of North Bradley, near Trowbridge, is called 
“ Treland,” and why two houses higher up on the 
hill have received the name of “Scotland”? The 
author of The History of North Bradley and 
Roadhill, in the County of Wilts (Trowbridge, 
1881), acknowledges his inability to give the 
reason. ABHBA, 


“Brack Bartaotomew.”—Where can I find 
the authority for this phrase, which was applied 
by the Puritans to St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, 
when those lost their livings who refused com- 
pliance with the Act of Uniformity? L. Pu. 


“Teronymo” in THE “NewcasTtLE Maca- 
ZINE,” 1820-21.—In the Newcastle Magazine, 
1820 and 1821, there are several poetic pieces by 
an author whose signature is “ Ieronymo,” viz., 
“A Dramatic Scene,” “Edward: a Fragment,” 
“TLeon’s Bridal,” “The Feast of Belshazzar,” 
“ Death of Jephtha’s Daughter,” &c. Were these 
pieces written by Mr. T. Doubleday? 

R. Iyeuis. 


Opats.—Several of my friends and myself will 
be much obliged for any information with refer- 
ence to the superstitions and beliefs connected 
with opals, especially as to rings in which these 
stones occur. A recent sad event which has 
occurred among us is our reason for sending this 
query. GeorcE Price. 

[Have you consulted Jones's Finger-Ring Lore ?} 


BLECHENDEN OF ALDINGTON AND MeERsHAM, 
Kent.— Where are now to be found the principal 
representatives of this ancient family? It appears 
to have been a powerful and numerous family in 
Kent up to the Cromwellian period ; in 1799 a 
Mr. Blechenden held the manor of Bilsington, 
Kent. Percy BLecnENDEN. 

72, Albion Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


Dr. Bockennam.—I should be glad to learn 
anything of the above, who in 1653 became the 
owner of White-Webbs House, Enfield. I do not 
find any such name in the register of physicians 
of that date. Was he the same person who bought 
the manor of Stanmore Magna from Dorothy, Lady 
Lake? See Lysons’s Environs of London, 

fo Ee Be 


“Detta Nopitta et EcceLLexzaA DELLE 
Downe.”— Where can I find a record both of the 
French author and the Italian translator of the 
following anonymous little treatise ?—“ Della 
Nobilta et Eccellenza delle Donne. Nuovamente 
dalla lingua Francese nella Italiana tradotto. 16°. 


| Vinegia, appresso Gabriel Giolito de Ferrariis, 
| 1544” (comprising twenty-nine leaves.) 

H. Krens. 
Oxford. 


GREVILLE AND Patten Famities.—Was there 
a physician in Oxford, circa 1700, of either of the 
above names ? R. J. Fynmore. 


Avtnors or Booxs WaNTED.— 

Selim and Zaida, and other Poems. 12mo. Edin., 
Constable, and Lond., Longman, 1800. Preceded by 
a Dialogue between Author and Critic.—Can any one 
having access to the New Dictionary of Anonymes say 
who wrote the above ? J. 0. 

Bonaparte’s March to Moscow. 

The Three Black Graces—Law, Physic, and Divinity, 

J. How. 


Actors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


«« Drums, beat an onset ; let the rebels feel 
How sharp our grief is by our sharper steel.” 
R. J. Fyxmore. 
* Doth the harmony 
That slumbers in the sweet lute strings belong 
To the purchaser who, dull of ear, doth keep 
The instrument? True he hath bought the right 
To dash it into fragments, yet no art 
To wake it into silvery notes, and melt with bliss 
Of thrilling sound.” 
* Revolutions never go backward.” 


“ Two souls with one thought, 
Two hearts with one beat.” 
James D, Burien. 





Replies. 


SAM VALE AND SAM WELLER. 
(6% S. v. 326.) 

The following cutting from the Birmingham 
Daily Gazette, May 9, contains a portion of Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard’s article on “London Amusements.” 
The quotations from Mr. Beazley's musical farce 
are singularly suggestive as the groundwork for 
Charles Dickens’s Sam Wellerisms; and Sam 
Vale’s popular utterance of such peculiar sayings 
and comparisons may well have given the hint to 
the author of Pickwick for the name of the modern 
Sancho. Mr. Blanchard shows that Sam Vale and 
his sayings were highly popular during the few 
years prior to the production of Pickwick, the first 
number of which (I may remind the reader) was 
published very modestly, in an issue of four 
hundred copies, on March 31, 1836 ; Sam Weller 
made his appearance in No. 5, in July, and the 
marvellous popularity of the Pickwick Papers was 
then secured. I have been a diligent student of 
what I may term Pickwick literature, and I have 
never met with the slightest reference to Sam Vale 
and his droll sayings until I read Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard’s article on April 7. He has now 
amplified his first brief mention of that actor, and 
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has directed attention to a circumstance of great 
literary interest. It seems to me that his remarks 
concerning Sam Vale and Sam Weller ought to be 
preserved in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 


“In the last number of that always instructive and 
entertaining periodical, Votes and Queries, I find the 
following agreeable recognition of a recent contribution 
to these columns:—‘In Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s interest- 
ing paper on “ London Amusements” in the Birmingham 
Daily Gazette of April 7, is the following note concerning 
the performance of Mr. B. Webster's version of Paul 
Clifford, produced at the Coburg Theatre March 19, 1832: 
“Sam Vale, the Surrey low comedy actor, whose whim- 
sical comparisons were supposed to have suggested the 
idea of Sam Weller to Dickens, represented Dummie 
Dunnaker.” This suggestion may be new to many, as it 
was to me.—CurTHsBert Bepe.’ As others besides that 
well-known and accomplished writer, who has been so 
long before the public under his familiar pseudonym, 
may perhaps like to have some further information on 
the subject, it may be as well to state in this place all 
that is known to the present writer. No reference to 
Dummie Dunnaker in Mr. B. Webster's adaptation of Paul 
Clifford will throw any light on the subject, but the 
actor of that character had some years previously ac- 
quired a provincial reputation by impersonating Simon 
Spatterdash, a personage who indulged in novel whimsical 
comparisons, and these peculiarities Mr. Samuel Vale 
afterwards introduced in his familiar talk with his asso- 
ciates. The character of Simon Spatterdash, a local 
nilitiaman, belonged to an amusing but long-forgotten 
musical farce, written by Samuel Beazley, the architect, 
entitled The Boarding House ; or, Five Hours at Brighton, 
and was produced at the old Lyceum Theatre, on Tues- 
day, August 27, 1811. The music was composed by Mr. 
Charles Horn, and among those who figured in the 
original cast were Miss H. Kelly, Mrs. Orger, Miss Jones, 
Mrs. Chatterley, Mr. Penson, Mr. Wewitzer, Mr. Ox- 
berry, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Lovegrove, and Mr. Knight— 
“Little Knight,” as he was generally called, and the 
composer of that once popular song, “ Sweet Kitty Clover, 
she bothers me so”-—who played originally Simon Spatter- 
dash, Under the present circumstances of dramatic 
literature, it may not be altogether uninteresting to 
quote a passage from the author's dedication to Mr. 
Samuel Arnold, then manager of the theatre. ‘I have 
taken,’ writes Mr. Samuel Beazley, in his preface to the 
published farce, now exceedingly scarce, ‘the liberty of 
dedicating this, my first dramatic attempt, to you, asa 
small tribute of gratitude, inspired by your kindness and 
attention during the rehearsals of Zhe Boarding House, 
and am happy to embrace an opportunity of thus pub- 
licly acknowledging my obligations for the assistance you 
have rendered me, both as manager and critic. As a 
manager I have, although unknown as an actor, ex- 
perienced from you so much liberality and encourage- 
ment that I must either totally deny the justice of those 
complaints which I hear continually repeated against 
gentlemen placed in your position, or must suppose you 
to be an exception to such a general description. Asa 
critic I have derived from you every information which 
your superior knowledge of the stage enabled you to give, 
and to your hints and improvements I must, in a great 
measure, attribute the great success of the piece.’ The 
next paragraph is perhaps even more applicable to the 
requirements of the present period. ‘ Independently, 
however, of private feelings I should, as an author, have 
felt proud of dedicating my farce to the establisher of the 
English opera, and as an Englishman, in offering my 
public acknowledgments to the individual who has 
opened a field for the cultivation of British talent. Many 





thousands are annually lavished on the patronage of 
exotic singers and composers, which might, with much 
greater propriety and justice, have been expended in the 
support of our native harmonists.’ Few will deny that 
this remonstrance, uttered in 1811, might be quite as 
forcibly urged in 1882. 

“Turning to the text of Mr. Beazley’s operetta—for 
such it would be called nowadays—we shall find the fol- 
lowing sayings set down for Mr. Simon Spatterdash :— 
*“ Come on,” as the man said to his tight boot’; ‘“I 
know the world,” as the monkey said when he cut off his 
tail’; ‘“ Be quick ! well, I will,” as the fly said when he 
hopped out of the mustard-pot’; ‘I’m turned soger,” 
as the lobster eaid when he popped his head out of the 
boiler’; ‘“ I’m down upon you,” as the extinguisher said 
to the rushlight’; ‘“ Let everyone take care of them- 
selves,” as the donkey observed when dancing among the 
chickens,’ In the second act of The Boarding House 
Simon Spatterdash is made to remark—‘ “ There she is, 
musical and melancholy,” as the cricket said to the tea- 
kettle’; ‘“ Off with a whisk,” as the butcher said to the 
flies’; ‘“‘ Sharp work for the eyes,” as the devil said when 
a broad-wheeled waggon went over his nose’; ‘“‘ Where 
shall we fly?” as the bullet said to the trigger’; ‘“‘ I’m all 
over in a perspiration,” as the mutton chop said to the 
gridiron’; ‘“ Why here we are all mustarded,’ as the roast 
beef eaid to the Welsh rabbit’; ‘“‘ Whena man is ashamed 
to show the front of his face, let him turn round and show 
the back of it,” as the turnstile said to the weathercock.’ 
Now having, as Simon Spatterdash, obtained a distinctive 
provincial reputation as a propounder of curious com- 
parisons in this manner, Mr. Samivel Vale continued 
the practice afterwards in private life, and the latest 
‘Sam Valerism,’ as it used to be called from 1831 to 
1836, found ready repetition from the lips of the fre- 
quenters of theatrical taverns. From Samivel Vale, as 
he was styled by his Surrey admirers, to ‘Samivel 
Veller’ is not a very abrupt transition, and it may, 
therefore, not be thought a perfectly unlikely supposi- 
tion that our great English novelist found a suggestion 
for one of his most humorous personages in Pickwick in 
the sayings of the droll actor who was always endeavour- 
ing to establish a bond of union between things ap- 
parently dissimilar in their nature. It may be added 
that Mr. Samuel Vale, who for the richness of his 
humour has never been surpassed by recent comedians, 
died at the age of fifty-one in March, 1848. He hada 
mellowness of voice with an unctuousness of utterance 
which gave his drolleries of expression an unusual value, 
and when transferred by Osbaldiston from the Surrey to 
Covent Garden Theatre he was recognized by West End 
playgoers as an actor of genuine ability. As one who 
worships the very name of Charles Dickens on this side 
idolatry, let it not be imagined for an instant that any 
disparagement of the genius of the greatest humourist 
of our time is implied in reviving these reminiscences. 
They are only placed on record as contributions to 
literary history, showing the possibility at least of an 
idea being developed beyond the conception of those to 
whom it was constantly familiar. Mr. ‘Cuthbert Bede’ 
will, I am sure, understand the spirit in which these few 
lines are written, and I am gratified by a recognition 
which has furnished occasion for affording further 
particuiars respecting one of the many things not gene- 
rally known.” 

Cournsert Bebe. 


Tue Batiio. anp VALotnes FAMILIES AND 
THE Orrice oF CHAMBERLAIN OF SCOTLAND : THE 
Honour or Vatoiens (6% S. v. 61, 142, 290).— 
The extract contributed by Mz, GreensTaeer 
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affords clear information on the connexion of the 
Chamberlain of Scotland, Philip de Valoines, with 
the main stem, and the ending of the latter in 
three co-heiresses. Another brother does not 
appear in that plea, though he is named in Mr. 
Vincent's pedigree—Roger de Valoniis, who 
was Lord of Kilbride, in Scotland, as early as 
1175-89. During this period he entered into 
an agreement with Jocelin, Bishop of Glasgow, 
and resigned to the latter the parish church of 
Kilbride with a carucate of land, &c.; the bishop 
granting Roger the right to have a private chapel 
in his castle of Kilbride, under the usual reserva- 
tions of the rights of the mother church. This 
agreement was made at Lanark before King 
William the Lyon and (among others) Philip de 
Valoniis. The king confirmed it shortly after by 
a charter at Traquair, to which Philip is again a 
witness. As Kilbride became afterwards the 
property of Philip’s grand-daughter, Isabella de 
Valoniis, wife of David Comyn, Roger probably 
died s.p. These two deeds are in the Registrum 
Episeopatus Glasguensis (Bann. Club, 1843), p. 48. 
In the same volume, p. 159, there is a grant by 
Isabella de Valoniis, Lady of Kilbride, to the 
church of Glasgow, for the soul (among others) of 
Sir David Comyn, her deceased husband (who 
died before August, 1247), of 151. of land called 
the Forest of Dalkarne in the fee of Kirkepatrick 
(in Galloway). One of the witnesses is “Sir 
William de Valoniis, her brother.” This deed is 
not dated, but was confirmed by John de Balliol, 
the chief lord, on the Day of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Rood, 1250, and by King Alexander III. on 
Nov. 12, fifth of his reign (1253), ibid., pp. 160-1. 
This Sir William de Valoines cannot have been 
legitimate, or he would have been the heir instead 
of his three sisters. It seems more than probable 
that they were the daughters of Lora de Quincy, 
a daughter of Saher, Earl of Winchester ; inferred 
from the fact, mentioned in the Rev. W. D. 
Macray’s “ Report on the De Quincy Charters 
of Magdalen College” (Hist. MSS. Com., vol. iv. 
p- 460), that Lora de Quincy married a William 
de Valoines, and was a widow before 1218, which 
is about the date of the death of William the 
Chamberlain of Scotland. A William de Valoines, 
who was dead by 1219, also bequeathed a ward to 
Saher de Quincy, who himself died soon after, and 
Roger, his son, obtained it. This William could 
hardly be other than the Chamberlain. Besides, 
in the Chartulary of Dryburgh (Bann. Club, 
Edin., 1847), p. 135, Alexander de Balliol of 
Cavers, the grandson of William de Valoines and 
(if my conjecture is right) nephew of Roger, Earl 
of Winchester, is found giving the monks part of 
the wood of Gladswood, which had been granted 
to them by the earl at an earlier date. It is 
singular to find so little about the Valoniis family 
in the Register of Brechin (Bann. Club), in which 


diocese their descendants the Maules were so 
prominent. The sole notices are on pp. 13, 14, in 
the reign of David II., where a small donation 
by Cristiana de Valoniis, Lady of Panmure, is 
referred to. She and her husband appear in a 
controversy with the Abbot of Arbroath regarding 
land, on St. Alban’s Day, 1254 (Chartulary of Ar- 
broath, Bann. Club, p. 322); and in 1286 she 
again appears on record in a transaction to which 
the Guardians of Scotland are parties (tbid., p. 333). 
She was then a widow, and must have been a very 
old lady, having been married as early as 1215. 

J. Baty, 


Sir Witt1am Gonw: Sir Bernarp DE Guyy, 
or Gown (6™ §. v. 246, 332).—There can be no 
doubt, I think, that these two persons, though 
bearing names which have at times been so written 
as to seem identical, belonged to two entirely 
different stocks. Sir Bernard was evidently o 
Gomm, not a Gunn, of German, not of Highland, 
descent. Sir William was as clearly a member of 
the Sutherland and Caithness clan Gunn, tradi- 
tionally descended from Guin, second son of the 
third marriage of Olaus, or Olave, “the black,” 
king of Man, whose eldest son by the same 
marriage is traditionally ancestor of the clan Leod 
of Harris and Lewis, To descend from the mist 
of ages, however, and come down to the region of 

ractical genealogy, I will cite the records of 

ackay’s Regiment, as given in the very interest- 
ing paper read by Mr. Mackay of Ben Reay before 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness in 1879, to show Sir 
William’s services, and a Retour to prove the ex- 
tinction of his male line. In the list of officers of 
Mackay’s Regiment printed by Mr. Mackay, 
op. cit., p. 59, seqq., I find among the captains, 
“William Gunn, afterwards colonel of a Dutch 
regiment, and knighted by King CharlesI.” Hav- 
ing thus identified Sir William, I cite the only 
Retour which I have as yet found relating to him : 
—“ Ing. Gen. (6083), Jun. 15, 1678.—Domina 
Anna Barbara Gune, relicta Francisci de Veltes, 
heres Domini Gulielmi Gunn, Baronis de Gunn, 
Gubernatoris de Staffenadge et Dirlet, quondam 
designati Colonelli Willielmi Gunn, patris 
(xxxiii, 395).” I presume that Sir William was 
created a baron in Holland, but at the present 
moment have no actual knowledge beyond what is 
certified in the Retour. In Act. Parl. Scot. there 
will be found references to other members of the 
clan in Sutherland and Caithness between 1647 
and 1704, e.g., Donald Gunn of Badinloch, Suther- 
land, 1704, XI. 150a; John Gunn of Barraboll, 
Sutherland, 1649, VI. ii. 1930; Alexander Gunn 
of Killernane, Caithness and Sutherland, 1647, VI. 
i. 815; 1649, VI. ii. 193a, besides a Special Retour, 
s.v. Gunn of Killiernan, Sutherland (11). 

C. H. E. CarmicHakt. 





New University Club, S.W. 
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To the document referred to by me (ante, p. 333) 
I have assigned a wrong date. On looking at it 
again I find that it is dated July 29, 1684, and not 
1687. Emity Coe. 


Tue Master or Arts Gown, Oxrorp (5% 
S. xi. 273 ; xii. 113, 136, 249, 297, 357 ; 6 S. i. 
359).—In April, 1879, Mr. Pickrorp raised the 
question of whether or not the full-dress gown of 
a Master of Arts at Oxford was the same as that 
habitually worn by the proctors. Dro Duce 
asked for an authority, and Mr. Pickrorp gave a 
very good one, Dr. Philip Bliss. The point was 
discussed, and I think all were convinced that 
Mr. Pickrorp was right, but no one could recall 
any instance as proof; and we remained satisfied 
with Dr. Bliss, Loggan, Ackerman, and the wear- 
ing of the gown by the “ collector” at “ determin- 
ing” in Lent up to the year 1820. 

I have found an instance recorded, and shall 
be glad to have it placed in “N. & Q.” as a com- 
pletion of a not uninteresting discussion, and a 
fulfilment of our maxim, “ When found, make a 
note of.” In the first volume of Letters written 
by Eminent Persons in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (1813), at p. 30, there is a letter 
from Dr. Sykes to Dr. Charlett (at that time a 
Fellow of Trinity College, and afterwards Master 
of University College), giving a “curious account 
of James II.’s visit to Oxford, and the affairs 
of Magdalen College.” The letter, No. xvi., is 
dated Sept. 4, 1687, and runs thus :— 

“ Sir,—This comes to convey the enclosed which I 
suppose will be welcome, and you must not expect that 
I should enlarge. The King on Friday was received at 
the utmost bounds of the County by my Lord Abbington, 
and the Sheriff and gentlemen of the county, and yester- 
day by the Vice Chancellor and Twenty-four Doctors, 
the Proctors, and nineteen Masters, all in Proctor’s 
habits, at the farther end of St. Giles’s field, and nearer 
to the Town by the Mayor and Aldermen and all the 
Common Council, on horse-back and by all the Com- 
panies on foot.” 

At p. 51, in letter xxiii., from Dr. Smith to Sir 
William Hayward, dated “ Oxon., Dec. 16, 1688,” 
it is told how “the Princess Anne visits Oxford ”; 
and although it only is recorded that “at Christ 
Church she was received by the Chancellor, Vice 
Chancellor, and Doctors in their scarlet,” it may 
be noted that she 
“was received by the University and Town with all 
imaginable joy honour and triumph. Sir John Lanier’s 
regiment of horse went out to meet her. The Earl of 
Northampton came in at the head of a great party of 
horse, both of gentlemen and militia-men, of two or 
three counties: but immediately before the coach of her 
highness, the Bishop of London (D". Henry Compton) 


in a military habit, blue cloak, and pistols before him, | 


his naked sword in his hand (his colours purple) and the 
motto embroidered in letters of gold, NoLUMUS LEGES 
ANGLIZ MUTARI, rode at the head of a troop of noblemen 
and gentlemen. The whole cavalcade consisted of about 
eleven or twelve hundred horse.” 


There is a coincidence which I would point out ; 
and that is, that in all probability the letter of 
Dr. Sykes was Bliss’s authority. 

In addition to the interesting collection of 
letters there are extracts from Hearne, and short 
lives of eminent persons furnished to Antony & 
Wood by John Aubrey, and the three volumes 
are generally catalogued as “ Letters and Lives, 
&e., by J. Aubrey.” They were, however, com- 
piled by Philip Bliss and John Walker together, 
and printed from the original MSS. in the Ash- 
molean and Bodleian libraries. A reprint of 
them, well indexed, to match Mr. Russell Smith’s 
reprint of Bliss’s Reliquie Hearniane, would be 
very acceptable, and Bliss and Walker’s names 
should be on the title-page. In many catalogues 
one sees Bliss named as the compiler of Oxoniana, 
This is an error; he had nothing to do with that 
compilation, which was the work of the assistant 
librarian in Bodley, the Rev. John Walker, of 
New College, afterwards vicar of Hornchurch, 
near Romford, in Essex. He first published 
Oxoniana in 1806; then four volumes of selec- 
tions from the Gentleman’s Magazine in July, 
1811; then (along with Bliss) he compiled the 
Letters and Lives in 1813; and he was also the 
first editor of the Oxford Calendar and of the 
Oxford Herald. Gisses Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Tue “ Mortre Fisn” (6™ S. v. 347).—I never 
heard of the “ murtle fish,” but there is a denizen 
of the deep called a maid, which (and not the visit 
of Queen Elizabeth) may have given its name to 
the respectable inn mentioned by your correspon- 
dent. The maid is described in Bailey’s Dictionary 
as a young thornback, but the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
in his New Illustrated Natural History (1 vol. 
edit., London, Routledge, p. 563), states that the 
fishermen have the custom of calling the female of 
the common or tinker skate a maid. My own 
remembrance of the maid as a fish is based on the 
very old story (possibly a Joe Miller) of the demure 
spinster who, sitting at her open window, over- 
hears a fishwife crying, ‘‘ Buy my soles! Buy my 
maids!” “Ah! you wicked woman,” observes 
the scandalized spinster; “not only would you sell 
your own soul but your maid’s too.” 


G. A. Sava. 


Joun Moors, Bisnor or Norwich (6™ S. v. 
228),—A note to be found in Dr. Bliss’s edition of 
Ant. Wood’s Fasti, vol. ii. p. 337, answers one of 
Mr. Moore’s queries :-— 

‘¢John Moor minister of Knaptoft and Sheresby in 
Leicestershire, sometime of Exeter college in Oxford, 
had a son an iron-monger at Market Harborough com, 
Leicest. who had issue bishop John Moor, born there ; 

he married Rose fifth daugh. of Nevill Butler gent. son 
| and heir to Thomas Butler of Orwell in Cambri eshire, 
| esq. by Mary his wife, daugh. to sir Gilbert Dethick 
| Knt. Garter principal king of arms; died a.p. 1690; by 
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— 


whom he had issue John Moor, Edward who died young, 


Rose wife to Dr. Tanner, chancellor of Norwich, Eliza- 
beth wife to Dr. Rob. Canon, archdeacon of Norfolk, 
and Mary yet unmarried.—J/S. Note in the Heralds’ 
Office.” 

Bishop Moore was admitted in Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, June 28, 1662; A.B. 1665, A.M. 1669, 
S.T.P. 1681; collated to the rectory of St. 
Austin’s, London, Dec. 31, 1687; admitted to 
the rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, Oct. 26, 
1689 ; consecrated Bishop of Norwich, July 5, 
1691 ; translated to Ely, July 31,1707. He died 
July 31, 1714, and was buried August 5 in Ely 
Cathedral. Cf. Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 288, 
275; Le Neve’s Fasti, fol. 213, 71; Graduati 
Cantab. J. Incte Drepce. 


Bishop Moore was born at Sutton in 1646, and 
went to the free school at Market Harborough. 
Nichols, in his History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester (1798), vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 503, 
says :— 

**A good portrait of the bishop, said to be a great 
likeness, was engraved by Faithorne from a painting by 
Kneller; in which the arms of the see impale those of 
Moore: Ermine, on a chevron azure, three cinquefoils 
argent, He had two wives: 1. Rose, fifth daughter of 
Wivill Buller, Esq , who died in 1689, and was buried in 
the chancel of St. Giles’s in the Fields. The second 
wife was Dorothy, daughter of Mr. Barnes, of Sadbergh, 
co. Durham, relict first of sir Matthew Blacket, and 
afterwards of sir Richard Browne. By the first he had 
three sons and three daughters; by the second three 
sons ; of all whom some account is given by Mr. Blome- 
field.” 

Nichols in a note adds the reference to the His- 
tory of Norfolk, vol ii. p. 422. G. FisHer. 


“John Moore descended from John Moore, rector of 
Knaptoft, who, by Eleanor his wife, had Thomas Moore, 
of Market-Harborow in Leicestershire, ironmonger, his 
second son, who, by a daughter of Edward Wright of 
Sutton in Broughton Parish, in the said shire, had John 


Moore, who was born at Sutton aforesaid.” 

Market Harborough is said by some authorities to 
be the place of his birth. The “ Rector of Knap- 
toft” “was descended from the Mores or Moores 
of Moorhays in Devonshire, the arms of which 
family the Bishop always bare.” He was twice 
married, and had issue, by his first wife, three 
sons and three daughters, and by his second wife, 
three sons. This information has been gathered 
from Blomefield’s History of Norfolk. 

Arrnor Myvorrt. 


John Moore was educated at Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, and incorporated at Oxford July 15, 
1673._ He was chaplain to the Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord Chancellor of England; minister of St. 
Ann’s in the Fields, London, and afterwards 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to their Majesties King William III. 
and Queen Mary. His library was purchased by 


George II., and given by him to the University of 





Cambridge. His arms, according to Blomefield, 

are “Ermine, on a chevron az, three cinquefoils 

ar.” W. H. Borys, 
Clayton Hall. 


For arms see Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy, 
p. 42. The references in the Genealogist’s Guide 
will probably enable your correspondent to 
answer the rest of his query. G. W. M. 


NewFraNctep Expressrons (6 S. v. 365).— 
It is a pity that Mr. Surrtey has mixed together 
vulgarisms and useful additions to the language, 
“Thanks” and “standpoint” are improvements 
introduced from the German. “Team” is an 
excellent cricket metaphor. “Good form,” on 
the other hand, is an athletic vulgarism. Why 
should Mr. Sarrtey give the feminine form of 
employé ? which, by the way, is not used only for 
the humble workman or labourer, but also for the 
shopman and clerk. 


There are enough “newfangled” expressions 
without adding to the list good old English terms. 
“Thanks” is not only not “newfangled,” but is 
correct ; which “thank you” is not. I venture to 
assert that not only will you find “ thanks ” in many 
an English classic (I give one instance, “ Thanks, 
gentle citizens and friends,” Richard IIT., III. vii.), 
but that you will not find “thank you.” In every 
instance the pronoun J is used. The real new- 
fangled fashion is the slipshod “thank you.” 

R. H. Spearmay. 


Some of Mr. Sarrtey’s modern utterances will, 
I think, be found older than he imagines. But he 
has left out two of the most remarkable ones, both, 
I believe, referring to the interpretation of a 
document in a sense which it was never intended 
to bear : “To read between the lines,” “To read 
into.” The latter owes its origin to the judg- 
ments of the modern so-called Ecclesiastical Court. 

C,. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


Tae Apotition oF THE House or Lorps (6 
S. v. 367).—I am not aware that any serious pro- 
posal to abolish the House of Lords has been made 
in the Commons since the time of the Common- 
wealth. In 1835 Mr. Roebuck gave notice that 
he would, in the next ensuing session, introduce 
a bill to deprive the Lords of some of their legis- 
lative powers; but I think he did not carry 
his intention into effect. In 1836 Mr. Ripon 
moved a resolution in the Commons, “ That the 
attendance of the bishops in the House of Lords is 
prejudicial to the cause of religion,” which was 
negatived by 180 to 53. C. Ross. 


Priurauity or Wortps (6 §. v. 229).—There 
is a paper by Addison in the Spectator, No. 519, 
on this subject, in which there is reference to 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
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bk. iii. ch. vi. sect. 12, and to Fontenelle’s opinion. 
This last appears in “A Plurality of Worlds; 
written in French by the author of the Dialogues 
of the Dead; translated by Mr. Glanville, Lon. 
1688.” Lowndes mentions, s.v. “ Fontenelle,” a trans- 
lation by “a gentleman of the Inner Temple,” W. 
Gardiner, Lon. 1762, 1767, and 1768, with plates ; 
also another by Miss Gunning, seventh ed., 1801. 
Fontenelle’s work in French, in a cheap form, 
price twenty-five centimes, now appears as, “ Fon- 
tenelle, Entretiens sur la Piuralité des Mondes, 
Paris, Librairie de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Rue 
de Valois, 2, Palais-Royal, 1880.” For some re- 
marks on early opinions see“N. & Q.,” 1% S. x. 
140, Ep. MarsHatt. 


Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds, 1686.—In English 
by Glanville, 1702. In English by Mrs. Behn, 1718. 

An Attempt to shew how far the Philosophical Notion 
of a Plurality of Worlds is consistent with Holy Scrip- 
ture, Svo., 1801. 

A New Theory of the Earth, with an Appendix on the 
Plurality of Inhabited Worlds. By W. Welch, of Stone- 
house, Devon. 8vo., Plymouth-dock, 1821. 

The Existence of other Worlds, peopled with living 
and intelligent beings. By Alex. Copland. 12mo. Aber- 
deen, 1834. 

The Plurality of Worlds the positive argument of 
Scripture. By Robert Knight. Svo., Bagster, 1855. 

Inhabitants of the Moon. 

A Discovery of a New World; or, a Discourse tending 
to prove that ‘tis probable there may be another habit- 
able World in the Moon, By John Wilkins, late Lord 
a of Chester, (First ed. 1638.) 4th ed. 8vo. Lond, 

684. 

Theses Quadragesimales, viz. quod...... luna sit habita- 
bilis......a Carolo Potter. Oxon (before 1653). 

Adventures in the Moon and other Worlds. 8vo. 

836. 

The Moon Hoax; or, a Discovery that the Moon has 
avast Population of Human Beings. 8vo., 1859. 
W. C. B. 

Malvern Link. 


At about the same time as Sir David Brewster's 
work, and another attributed to Dr. Whewell, ap- 
peared, a third, if not also a fourth, emanated 
from the Rev. Baden Powell. I have not now 
the means of referring, and do not know whether 
W.S. L. S. included in his list the contribution 
on this subject by Fontenelle in his third volume, 
and the essay by Wilkins, 1638. J. W. Dz 


Besides the works mentioned by W. S. L. S., I 
know of the following, of which I have a copy:— 
_ A Discovery of a New World; or, a Discourse tend- 
ing to pores that tis enews there may be another 
Habitable World in the Moon. With a Discourse Con- 
cerning the probability of a passage thither. By John 
Wilkins, late Lord Bishop of Chestor. London, Printed 
for John Gellibrand at the Golden Ball in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, 1638. 
To which is added, forming a second part,— 

A Discourse concerning a New Planet, tending to 
Prove that ’tis probable our Earth is one of the Planets, 

Epwarp T, Dunn, 





W. S. L. S. probably possesses a little book 
(Anon.) with this title, published by Bagster in 
1855. But he may be glad to know of another 
(Bell & Daldy, same date), which failed to attract 
much attention. It is entitled, ‘‘ A Few more 
Words on the Plurality of Worlds, by W. §. 
Jacob, F.R.A.S., Astronomer to the Hon. E. I. 
Company.” This shillingsworth is by far the 
most important reply called forth by Dr. Whewell’s 
essay, as Mr. Jacob assails (and I think disproves) 
the astronomical facts and observations on which 
that ingenious essay was based. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is this:— 

“It is certainly possible (i.e. the contrary cannot be 
proved) that our Earth may be the only body brought to 
the degree of perfection in which we see it—the only 
one as yet inhabited by intelligent creatures capable of 
knowing their Creator, or even the only one inhabited at 
all; but itis in the highest degree improbab/e that such 
should be the actual state of things.” 

G. L. Fexroy. 

San Remo. 


On this subject we have, in French, Fontenelle’s 
Entretiens suv la Pluralité des Mondes, Paris, 
1686. The comic part of the question is touched 
upon in Cyrand de Bergerac’s Voyage dans la Lune, 
and Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires du 
Soleil, and in Voltaire’s Micromégas. 

G. Masson, 

Srtpovetres, on Brack Prorite Portraits 
(6% §S. v. 308).—Isaac D’Israeli, in his Curiosities 
of Literature, second series, in an article on “ Poli- 
tical Nicknames,” says that Silhouette was the 
name of a minister of state in France in 1759, 
who could only suggest excessive economy as a 
remedy for an exhausted exchequer, and that the 
wits ridiculed him by pretending to take his 
advice, and cutting their coats short, using wooden 
snuff-boxes, and offering as portraits profiles traced 
by a black pencil on the shadow cast by a candle 
on white paper. C. T. B. 


I know of no portraits with the wig reaching 
to the collar-bone, which was worn by old men 
into the reign of George III., 1760. We have 
several of our family, which must have been taken 
between 1780 and 1800. In only one instance is 
the date given, and that in 1812—a later style, 
with the hair, earrings, &c., pencilled in gold. 
There was a man at Eton when I was at school 
there—1864-70—who still made silhouettes, and 
has probably taken the profiles of many leading 
men, which have perished in the inevitable 
destruction of schoolboy treasures, W. M. P. 

Manchester. 


These may not be in use in Leeds, but they are 
common enough in the streets of London, on board 
the river steamboats, and at all the holiday resorts, 
so they can hardly be said to be yet discontinued. 

D’ERrFia. 
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In the beginning of the present century sil- | been made by our neolithic ancestors in the quest for 


houettes were very much in vogue in this country. 
An old lady tells me that she remembers in the 
early days of her life having hers taken by an | 
automaton in Piccadilly. G. F. R. B. 


“ Taton ” (6™ §, v. 268).—I think I have solved 
this problem in my Etymological Dictionary. 
There is evidence that talon meant “ bird’s claw ” 
in English at least as early as the fourteenth 
century. The English version of Mandeville’s 
Travels tells us that a griffin “ hath his talouns so 
longe and so large and grete upon his feet, as 
though thei weren hornes of grete oxen”; and 
again, in the alliterative Romance of Alexander 
ed. Stevenson, 1. 5454, some griffins are described 
as taking knights up “in thaire talons.” Palsgrave 
has, “ Talant of a byrde, the hynder clawe, [ia 
French] talon.” There cannot be a moment’s 
doubt as to the etymology; it meant originally the 
hinder claw of a bird’s foot, from Low Lat. acc. 
talonem, a derivative of talus. I suspect that the 
peculiar sense is English or Norman only, and due 
to the old terms of hawking. It was quite the 
etiquette of hawking to have a peculiar name for 
every conceivable part of a hawk’s body. 

Watter W. Sxear. 


Talon may have been first used for the hind toe 
of a bird of prey, in strict analogy with the proper 
meaning of the French word as denoting the heel 
of the foot or shoe, and then applied more widely 
to include the other three toes also with it. 
Morris, in his descriptions of birds, speaks of the 
feet, toes, and claws separately ; but Johnson 
presumably intended, by the definition “the claw 
of a bird of prey,” to include all these parts under 
the one name of talon, W. E. Bucky. 


A Yarn or Beer (6" S. v. 368).—Some thirty- 
five years ago a yard of ale could be obtained at 
the Wrestlers’ Inn, Petty Cury, Cambridge. The 
glass was similar in shape to that described by 
Sax Joun Macreay, but it held a quart and one- 
fifth of a pint. The inn was much frequented 
by Cambridge undergraduates, and many futile 
efforts were made to empty the yard of ale at a 
single draught. I was present on one occasion 
when the feat was accomplished by an under- 
graduate for a wager; but the landlord sub- 
sequently informed me that he was an “ old hand 
at it, and knew the dodge.” The yard of butter 
is still an institution at Cambridge, but whether 
the “ yard of ale” still exists I know not. 


d. Fe. Fe 
16, Weymouth Street, W. 


T have a cutting from the Coventry Standard of 
last year as follows :— 

“Speaking of the singular shafts, some of them a 
hundred feet —y found in the chalk about Bexley and 
other places in Kent,and which are supposed to have 


flints for their weapons, the Rev. J, G. Wood remarks :— 
‘ At the bottom of each shaft is a globular chamber, so 


that the whole mine very much resembles an exaggerated 


claret bottle without the handle. By a curious coin. 
cidence, the shape of the Bexley shafts is exactly that 
of a local beer measure which is held in great estima- 
tion. In several houses may be seen an advertisement 
that “‘ Beer is sold by the yard.” And so it is, in accord- 
ance with a local custom. There is a glass vessel exactly 
three feet in length, with a very narrow stem, slightly 
lipped at the mouth, and a globular bowl at the bottom 
exactly resembling the pit, the lipped mouth represent- 
ing the conical entrance to the pit, and the bulb answer- 
ing to the domed chamber. This is filled with beer, and 
any one who can drink it without spilling it may have it 
for nothing; but if he spills one drop he pays double. 
It looks so easy, and it is so difficult, not to say impos- 
sible to a novice. You take the vessel in both hands, 
apply the lip to your mouth, and then gently tilt it. At 
first the beer flows quietly and slowly, and you think 
how admirably you are overcoming the difficulty, 
Suddenly, when the vessel is tilted a little more, the air 
rushes up the stem into the bowl, and splashes about 
half a pint into your face. The cheapest plan is to treat 
the barman to a yard of beer, and see how he does it. 
He will be only too happy to oblige you, and the Bexley 
ale vanishes with a rapidity only equalled by that of the 
beer consumed at Heidelberg among the students. The 
custom has extended far beyond Bexley, and not only in 
the neighbouring villages, but even near Oxford, the 
yard of beer is advertised.’” 
GrorcE Price. 
Birmingham. 


The yard of beer (ale) is discussed in “ N. & Q.,” 
4 §. iii. 106, 179; that of wine, 4% §S. x. 49, 
116, Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Dr. Ricnarp Parsons’s MS. Cottectioys 
(6 S. v. 347).—These collections came into the 
Bodleian Library in 1759 with the rest of the 
Rawlinson MSS. They are marked “ MS. Raw. 
B. 323,” and are fully described in Mr. Macray’s 
catalogue of the MSS. Fama. 

Oxford. 


“Reinic” (6 §. v. 328).—The Gaelic word 
reilic was at first applied to a stone placed over 
grave, afterwards to a grave and a burying-place. 
It is from reidh (pron. raw), smooth, and leac, a 
stone,—a flat stone. See Highland Society’s Gaelic 
Dict. The word in common use meaning to bury 
is adhlaic; here laic is the same word. In Gaelic 
the usual word for stone is clach. This is the same 
word as leac; either c is omitted in one case or 
prefixed in the other; the first view is more 
likely, as el is probably akin to geal, white ; the 
name for the colour being taken from the word for 
astone. This view is supported by the analogous 
case of lia, liath, a stone, and liath (pron. liaw), 
grey; also by the analogy of ceo (pron. kyo), 
mist, fog ; and ciar (pron. kear), grey. The com- 
position of adhlaic shows that a stone was always 
placed at a grave. Akin to ciar is the English 
grey. From liath come the Welsh family names 
Lhuyd, Lloyd. We have lia in the Lia-Fail, the 
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Stone of Destiny, now the most interesting object 
to be found in Westminster Abbey. 
Tuomas STRATTON, 
Devonport, Devon. 


“Be-” as A Prerix (6 §S. v. 268).—Be- is 
merely a form of by (see Morris, Historical Out- 
lines of English Grammar, p. 225). It isa strange 
thing that this book is not better known. I begin 
to wonder what English grammar it is that English- 
men make use of. Probably none ; yet those by 
Morris, Matzner, and Koch are all of considerable 
excellence. The last two are written in German, 
but there is an English translation of Miitzner. 

Watrer W. SKEAr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THomson’s “Seasons” (4h 
S. xi. 419, 434, 530; * 58; 6S, v. 188, 333). 
—I have before me : vy of the Seasons, Kc., 
of James Thomson, whic., apparently unnoticed 
by bibliographers, and possessing in itself certain 
points of interest, seems worthy of a brief descrip- 
tive record. 

1. It is published in Paris and by a French 
publisher. The title-page is as follows: ‘‘ The 
Seasons. By James Thomson. Paris: Printed for 
F. Louis, 8. Severin Street, No. 110. 1800,” 
Small 8vo. size, pp. 252. On the bastard title, 
“Printed by Egron.” It contains four plates 
illustrative of the seasons, engraved by Lambert, 
with inscriptions in French and English. 

2. It is preceded by “An Account of the Life 
and Writings of James Thomson,” pp. 9-36, which, 
written in English, is evidently the production 
of a foreigner. This individual was sufficiently 
master of our language to write grammatically, 
but still could not avoid those idiomatic solecisms 
which a native, however inferior in vocabulary 
and style, would never have committed. This 
may be somewhat amusingly illustrated by his 
concluding sentences, in which, speaking of Thom- 
son’s tragedies, the writer says :-— 

“ At present, indeed, if we except Tancred, they are 
seldom called for; the simplicity of his plots, and the 
models he worked after, not suiting the reigning taste, 
nor the impatience of an English theatre. They may 
hereafter come to be in vogue; but we hazard no com- 
ment or conjecture upon them, or upon any part of M. 
Thomson’s works; neither need they any defence or 
apology, after the reception they have had at home, and 
in the foreign languages into which they have been 
translated. We shall only say, that, to judge from the 
imitations of his manner, which have been following 
him close, from the very first publication of Winter, he 
teems to have fixed no inconsiderable era of the English 
poetry.” 

Thomson’s Life's End.—Prefixed to this bio- 
graphical notice are the lines to “ Amanda” (Miss 
Young) :— 

“ Accept, dear Nymph, a tribute due 
To sacred friendship and to you,” &c., 
which, varied as to these two commencing lines, 
will be found on p. 452 of vol. ii. of Pickering’s 





Aldine edition of Thomson’s Poems, 1830, 8vo, 
To these lines the following note is appended :— 

“These verses were never before published. They were 
written by M. Thomson, to Amanda, then Miss Y—g. 
so often celebrated, with a present of the first copy of 
his Seasons. They have been communicated to the 
Editor by Mr. Creech of Edinburgh.” 

This Mr, Creech was doubtless the celebrated 
bookseller of Edinburgh, whose name is immor- 
talized by Burns :— 
“ May I be Slander’s common speech ; 
A text for Infamy to preach ; 
And lastly, streekit out to bleach 
In winter enaw ; 
When I forget thee, Willie Creech, 
Tho’ far awa’ ”; 
and whose miscellaneous essays and sketches are 
preserved in the volume entitled Edinburgh 
Fugitive Pieces, with Letters, containing a Com- 
parative Review of the Modes of Living, Arts, 
Commerce, Literature, Manners, &c., of Edin- 
burgh at different Periods, &c., Edinburgh, 1815, 
8vo. 

Among the friends and correspondents of this 
gentleman was a certain Baron Voght, of Ham- 
burg, who, we are informed, had resided some 
winters in the Scottish capital. Here, in 1795, he 
had published an Account of the Management of 
the Poor in Hamburgh; and subsequently, in 
Germany, a journal of his travels, in which he 
illustrates the state of Edinburgh society by a 
descriptive account of the remarkable men with 
whom he had there become acquainted. Is it 
probable that he was the editor of this edition of 
the Seasons ? 

It seems a little singular that, at this early 
period, there was a demand for the Seasons which 
could not be supplied by English-printed edi- 
tions ; and that they were issued by a publisher 
who was not concerned, so far as I know, with the 
English book-trade. Perhaps some one of your 
correspondents may be able to give me some in- 
formation respecting this curious edition. 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


A Morro ror a Drinkine Cop (6S. v. 109, 
155).—The following motley list occurs to me :— 
“Wes hal.” 

“ Nunc est bibendum.”—Hor. 
« Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum,”—Jor, 
“ Assez y a si trop n'y a." —Old French Proverb. 
“ Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Sape mero caluisse virtus.” 
“ Hoc quoque virtutum quondam certamine magnum 
Socratem palmam promeruisse ferunt.” 
‘Ni trop ni trop peu.” 
“Tn vino veritas.” 
“Owov xatiovtos éxerAcovew érn.— Herod. 
“Bene mibi! Bene vobis!” 
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“Senza Cerere e Bacco 
Venere é di ghiaccio,”’ 
Anacreon’s well-known verse, ‘H yi péAatva 
mivet, would be too long, but the last two lines 
might be suitable :— 
Ti pot payer’, Eraipor, 
Katte GéXovte river ; 
Is Rep Lion fond of alliterations ?— 
“A Calice Caligo, calle!" 
M;) TPEETeE, peT pit?) perpracere, fy) pyTprviace, 
“( evovypy (or Tt XPYTTOLVEW. 
AtrnoysE EstTocuert. 
St. Mary's College, Peckham, 


From drinking cups dated 1580 (silver) :— 

“ Inter pocula multa mala.” 

“ Nec Stulto nisi est in pocula gaudia.” 1580, 

“ Luxuria et Gola caveas.” 1624. 

“ Ebrietas viciora radix.” 1624. 

“ Talis vita finis ita.” 1624. 

** Ebrietas nec madida nec sicca.” 1624. 
I suppose the querist knows the “One more and 
then” in blue and white on mugs and punch bowls. 

wo Re 


Mr. GANTILLON anticipates my intended sug- 
gestion of “ Ne quid nimis.” Perhaps the words 
apirrov pev Ddwp would not be out of place. 

E. H. M. 

Hastings. 


I have seen upon a friend’s mantel-piece an old 
hemispherical drinking cup, mounted with a 
silver rim, upon which was engraved the following : 

“ When first you take me in your hand 
Behold you see I cannot stand: 
But if B. do not deceive me, 
I'll make you so before you leave me.” 
C. L. Prince. 
I would suggest the concise Dutch proverb, 
“*Houd maat of laat,” 
which means in English, 
“ Keep within bounds, or leave off.”’ 
See “N. Q.,” 1* S. ix. 257. GeorceE Price. 

Birmingham, 

I would suggest the answer of the divine bottle 
to Panurge, “ Trinck.” E. E. Street. 

Chichester. 


Havytep Hovszs (6"* S. v. 329).—Mr. Incrau 
forgets that people in general do not like these 
imputations on their houses. I know of half a 
dozen so-called haunted houses, and I know things 
quite inexplicable have occurred in three of them, 
but I should give very great offence if I told my 
ghost stories to Mr. Incram. | ed 


Tue Two Georce Oxivers, D.D.: ALtionr’s 
“Dicr.” (2"4 §. ix. 404, 514; 3°. v. 137, 202). 
—Although in “‘ N. & Q.” the works of the Rev. 
Geo. Oliver, D.D., of St. Nicholas’s Priory, Exeter, 





are enumerated, readers, to avoid a comedy of 
errors, must be again reminded that the names 
George and Oliver were borne by two recent con- 
temporary writers, both writers on ecclesiastical 
topography and collegiate churches, both church 
dignitaries, and both having the grade of doctor, 
The point of separation was of church and 
choice of subjects. For the one Doctor G, 
Oliver was of the Anglican Church, and not only 
author of a history of the Collegiate Church of 
Wolverhampton, of which he was sacrist, but the 
writer of various books on freemasonry ; whereas 
the other Dr. G. Oliver was a member of the 
Church of Rome, and, although partly educated in 
Staffordshire, counts amongst Devon writers. A 
memoir of the latter Oliver was prefixed to this 
rev. gentleman’s History of Exeter, published 
after his death in 1861. An error in discrimina- 
tion is a blemish in a valuable work (Allibone’s), 
It may be that the title-page to the posthumous 
History of Exeter was a somewhat contributing 
cause, for the editor, Mr. E. Smirke, there styles 
the author D.D., or Doctor of Divinity, a common 
Anglican degree ; had he termed him Doctor in 
Theology the reader’s attention would have been 
at once drawn to the point of difference, and he 
would have seen that no member of the Anglican 
Church was in question. Allibone has, by pluck- 
ing wrong feathers and intermixing them, and 
assigning them to the same wing, formed a new 
nondescript bird as strange as some of the political 
nondescripts of our days. T. J. M. 
Stafford, 


University Towns (6" §. iv. 328, 544).— 
Prof. Bonney, in his lecture called A Chapter ii 
the Life History of an Old University—i.ec., Cam- 
bridge—notices “ the idea of federated colleges, as 
at Aberdeen and St. Andrews, or residence within 
the college walls, as at Dublin and to some extent 
at Bologna,” but he throws no light on the query 
I proposed at the above reference. Certainly none 
of those he mentions corresponds to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Louvain and Pavia (or Padua) have 
been suggested to me; but I am unable to say 
whether any of these carries out the university 
system of our English universities, though I am 
pretty sure none corresponds to our university 
towns. S 

Athenzeum Club. 


“Renece” (6S. v. 178, 214, 377).—A recent 
example of the use of this word will be found in 
the Lays of the Land League, by T. D. S[ulli- 
van, M.P.], to which I have before referred in 
“N. & Q.”:— 

** And then he wrote a letter and sint it to the League, 

Saying, ‘From the cause of Ireland I never will 

renege.” 
JAMES BritTEv. 

Is'eworth. 
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RuayMeEtess Worps (6" §. v. 46, 173, 298, 
317, 337).—In reply to Jaypee, I would s = that | 
I was aware that Annandale’s Ogilvie (1882) and | 
Nuttall give “kil” as the pronunciation of ite; ; 
but I also relied on the fact that an Excise officer | 


(who had been some time in Suffolk, and who was | 
likely, I thought, to know the usual pronunciation) | 


spoke of a “ kil” when describing his duties. 
J. R. THorne. 


“ Nicx-Nacxatory” (6% S. v. 207, 338). — 


This word is used by Roger North in his Life of 


Lord Keeper Guildford. 
thus, “ knick-knack-atory.” The sentence in which 
the word occurs runs thus: “One Mr. Weld, 
a rich philosopher, lived in Bloomsbury. He was 
single and his house a sort of knick-knack-atory ” 
(Lives of the Norths, ed. 1826, vol. ii. p. 180). 
C. T. B. 


88, 154, 198).—Fuerstius renders 


He spells it with a k, 


Divo (6 §. v 
PVT, Ades, Liebenswiirdige, and mo}, Elisa, 


Frohliche. R. S. Cuarnock. 
A MINIATURE OF THE LATE Sir Ropert Peer 
(6™ S. v. 109, 276, 317).—I must thank the corre- 
spondents who have kindly replied to my query. 
The miniature represents a very handsome man, 
about thirty, with curly brown hair and blue eyes. 
He is disfigured by the big blue coat and great 
“choker” of the period, but the face is exquisitely 
painted, and the miniature signed “R. Renaudin, 
1828.” I found it in a curiosity shop at Lyons, 
and written on the back is “ Northwit [sic] col- 
lection Sir Robert Peel.” K. H. B. 


“Matte Money” (6% §. vy. 88, 195).—“ Malt- 
shot, malt-scot, some payment for making malt.— 
‘Solverit de mealt-shot termino circumcisionis 
Domini 20 Denarios’ (Somner, Of Gavel-kind, 
p. 27)."—Cowel’s Interpreter of Law Terms, ed. 
1701. F, C. Brrxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Tue Origin or THE Worp “Navvy” (1*S 
xi, 424; 4% §, v. 554; vi. 182, 264, 312, 425).— 
“Fleet Ditch was [about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century] of such breadth and depth 
that ten or twelve ships’ navies at once, with 
merchandise, were wont to come to the bridge 
Fleete” (Stow). This passage seems to corroborate 
the statement of R. 8. that railway “ navvies” are 
the representatives of canal “ navigators ” of old. 

J. A. Westwoop OLIVER. 

Hampstead, N.W 


PRONUNCIATION OF Fornes (6 §S. v. 269, 316). 
—My neighbour Dr. Forbes, R.N., when serving, 
some years ago, as staff surgeon on board the flag- 
ship in the Mediterranean, had presented to him 
by the consul at Rhodes a stone which had been 


| found amongst the ruins of the Street of the 


Knights. On it was a shield with a chevron 
between three leopards’ faces, and undernes th the 
| inscription, “ Frere Francois Forbuss, 1512.’ 


A. A. 


Pitlochry. 


“Tue Poetic Mirror” (6" §. v. 228, 359). 
—I have a copy of the second edition, 1817, on 
the title of which a former possessor has written 
“By James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd.” The 
preface appears to be the same as that of 1816. It 
contains fourteen pieces, professedly by the seven 
poets mentioned by Mr. FREELOVE. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


J. Warp, Painter (6@ §. vy. 308). — The 
picture of the “ tocking Horse” was exhibited by 
James Ward (afterwards R. A.) at the Academy 
in 1792 (his first year of exhibiting). At that time 
he painted domestic pictures in the style of Mor- 
land. The children are evidently not portraits, as 
all the portraits in 1792 have been very fully iden- 
tified, and this is passed over as a fancy subject. 
Redgrave says that James Ward studied engraving 
under his brother William and J. R. Smith, and 
that, having in 1792 and 1793 exhibited some 
clever rustic pictures, he was appointed in 1794 
“ painter and mezzotint engraver to the Prince of 
Wales.” ALGERNON GRAVES, 


“Ovrwarp” (6 §. v. 269).—In south-east 
Cornwall and in Devonshire a man of loose 
character would be described as “ outwardly 
given.” Wma. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


“Tne Cascape,” sy Ruyspaet (6 §. v. 287). 
—This picture is in the museum of Amsterdam, 
No. 338 in the sixth edition of the catalogue in 
French, date 1876. M. D. 


Oxtp Hovses witn Secret Caampers (5 §, 
xii, 248, 312; 6 S, ii. 12,117, 295, 433, 523; 
iii. 96; iv. 116, 217).—There was “a general 
precaution in the domestic architecture of the 
Middle Ages, when, from the numerous deadly 
feuds, no house being secure from force or surprise, 
almost every habitation | had some contrivance for 
concealment or escape.” There are several in- 
stances (particularly in Scotland) enumerated in 
Lays of the Deer Forest, by John Sobieski and 
Charles Edward Stuart, vol. ii. pp. 484-90 (2 vols. 
8vo. 1848), Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. L. L. H. 


Sr James Dyer, Carer Justice Temp. 
Exizasetn (6% §, v. 269).—No allusion is made 
to this “famous” charge to the grand jury in the 
account of the life of Sir James Dyer prefixed to 
Dyer’s Reports (1794). Neither does Lord Camp- 





bell in the Lives of the Chief Justices of England 
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(1849), vol. i. pp. 178-93, nor Foss in the 
Judges of England (1857), vol. v. pp. 479-85, 
make any reference to it. G, FisHer. 


Heratpic (6" §. v. 229). — In Glover's 
Ordinary of Arms I cannot find any exactly like 
those described by Mr. Frost ; the nearest are as 
follows :— 

Ar., two bars gules, on a canton of the second a 
cinquefoil of the first.—Derwentwater. This is 
the only one which mentions a cinquefoil on the 
canton, of which the colours seem to be near. 

Ar., two bars and a canton sa.— Benly, or 
Bentley. 

Erm., two bars, and a canton gu. joined to the 
first ; thereon a cinquefoil or.— Preston. 

The arms of Farre in Edmondson’s Heraldry are 
quite different, viz., Gu., a saltier cotised between 
four fleurs-de-lis or. Srrix. 


The coat of arms of Farr is, Gules, a saltire or, 
surmounted of the first between four fleurs-de-lis 
argent. The under-named are the various families 
who bear arms, two bars, on a canton a cinquefoil, 
namely :— 

Pipard, or Pipart.—Argent, two bars sable, on 
a canton of the second a cinquefoil pierced or. 

Peperde.—Argent, two bars azure, on a canton 
of the second a cinquefoil of the first. 

Picard, Piper.—Argent, two bars azure, on a 
canton of the second a cinquefoil or. 

Pypard.—Argent, two bars azure, on a canton 
sable a cinquefoil or. Joun STANSFELD. 

Harehills View, near Leeds, 


Mr. Frost asks whether the arms given at the 
above reference (ar., two bars sa., on a canton of 
the second a cinquefoil or.) are the arms of the 
family of Farr. Edmondson (1780) gives some- 
what similar ones (ar., two bars gu., each charged 
with three cinquefoils or, a chief indented of the 
last) as the arms of Farra, co. Norfolk. 


J. S. Upat. 


Inner Temple. 


According to Papworth this coat belongs to 
Pipard and Twyford. J. W. M. 


Wittram Frywwore, Lawyer, Jamaica (24 
8. viii. 495).—Although my question is not solved 
as to the position held by the above in Jamaica, 
I have recovered several documents from which I 
find that in 1740 he was sworn in open court 
before the king himself at Westminster to act as 
an attorney in the court of King’s Bench ; in 1753 
he was appointed ensign in Lieut.-Col. Murray’s 
company of foot raised in St. Catharine, Jamaica ; 
and in 1756 lieutenant in Major-General Ballard 
Beckford’s regiment. I find also that he married in 
Spanish Town Church, 1753, Eliz. Reah, and had a 
son born 1758, baptized March 29 following ; 
“The Honble Sam! Whitehorne, Rich? Redwood 





& his wife were Sponsors.” He also mentions his 
“good friend” Henry Byndloss, attorney-general, 
the Redwoods, Rodons, Rennalls, Lewises, and other 
Jamaica families, mostly connected with the legal 
profession; and I have been given to understand 
that Wm. Fynmore was somewhat more than an 
attorney, but as yet have failed in my search for 
his exact position in the island. I shall, therefore, 
be much obliged by any information from those 
acquainted with Jamaica. R. J. Fyxmore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


“Avutp Rosin Gray” (6% §. v. 145, 170, 212, 
232, 255).—The following may be of interest :— 
“Leeves, Rev. William, born 1748, became in 1779 
rector of Wrington, Somerset, the birthplace of John 
Locke, the philosopher. He composed much sacred 
music, but will be remembered only as the author of the 
air of ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ (words by Lady Anne Barnard, 
born Lindsay of Balcarres), written in 1770, but not 
known as his till 1812. He died at Wrington May 25, 
1828."—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(1880). 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
Sr. Luce xxii. 15 (6 S. iv. 465, 498 ; v. 35, 
137, 217, 373).—I do not wish to go on with this 
subject, but Mr. Birkpeck Terry makes me deny 
the very construction that I asserted! Has he 
carefully read the correspondence? “Done by 
him ” was my point; this he now makes me deny 
in his quotations. My “lexicographer ” was Dean 
Scott (Liddell and Scott). H. F. Woorryca. 


Westey ayp Moore (6" §. v. 369).--It is not 
very probable that Moore was much acquainted 
with Wesley’s hymns, but highly probable that he 
was well acquainted with Mat. Prior, who had 
written long before Wesley— 

“ Amid Two Seas on one small Point of Land 

Weary'd, uncertain, and amaz'd We stand : 

On either Side our Thoughts incessant turn ; 

Forward We dread; and looking back We mourn. 

Losing the Present in this dubious Hast ; 

And lost Our selves betwixt the Future, and the Past.” 

Solomon Power, bk. iii. 
Wesley was so fond of Prior that he reprinted 
some of his poems in the early volumes of the 
Arminian Magazine, and no doubt Wesley had 
the above passage in mind when he wrote his 
hymn. R. R 


Avtnors or Books Wantep (5 §, xii. 410). 
Dialogues in a Library, 1797, 8vo.—Messrs. Halkett 
and Laing, in the first volume of their Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature, attribute the 
authorship to —— Thomson, giving Brit. Crit., xii. 559, 
as a reference. G. F. R. B 
(6 8. v. 349.) 

La Science des Médailles is the work of Louis Jobert, 
who was born in 1637, not 1647 (see Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire, and the Biographie Universelle). 

GusTavE Masson. 

“Tl fut imprimé pour la prémiére fois 4 Paris en 1692, 
& réimprimé &4 Amsterdam |’année suivante” (“ Préface 
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de Editeur,” p. xix, ed. Paris, 1739). The author, 
Jobert, in his pref., pp. xxxix-xl, speaks of the Leipzig 
edition in Latin, to which his name was put against his 
wish, and says that his work had been translated also 
into English. Even the latest edition has been super- 
seded by more modern works. W. E. Bock.ey. 


Voyage « Ulle de France waa written by Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre, the author of Paul et Virginie, Etudes de 
la Nature, &c. See Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi, 
Biog. Universelle. Gustave Masson. 


Roman Forgeries; or, a True Account of False Re- 
cords, &c., Lond., 1673, 8vo. The author of this work 
was Thomas Traherne, B.D. of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, a notice of whom is in Wood’s Ath. Ovxon.., iii. 
1016. He wrote also Christian Ethicks; or, Divine 
Morality, London, 1675, 8vo., and on the title-page says, 
“by Thomas Traherne, B.D., Author of the Roman 
Forgeries.” It is also mentioned as his in the list of 
books at the end of Nalson’s Countermine, 1673. Watt, 
Bibl. Brit., correctly assigns it to him, but it is some- 
times attributed to Dr, T. Comber, who published a 
work partly under the same title, viz., Roman Forgeries 
in Councils during the Four First Centuries, with an 
Appendix concerning Forgeries in Baronius, Lond., 
1673, 8vo., as given by Watt, B. Brit. 

W. E. Bucky. 

By Thomas Traherne. Cf. Wood's Ath. Oxon. by 
Bliss, iii, 1016; Catalogue of Tracts for and against 
Popery (Chetham Society, 1859), p. 232. 

J. Incite Drepce. 
(6 8. v, 349, 379.) 

An Essay on Medals, &c., 1784.—See Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes (1814), vol. viii, p. 150; Bohn’s 
edition (1864) of Lowndes, vol. iv. p. 1871; and Messrs. 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymnous Literature, vol, i, p. 799. G. F. R, B. 


Avutnors or Quotations WanTeED (1*S. xii. 
204).— 
“ Qui jacet in terra non habet unde cadat.” 
Mr. Buckiey has lately shown (ante, p. 113) the lasting 
interest which may attach to a notice in “ N. & Q.” by 
reference to a query in the first series; let me instance 
a similar reference. The source of the line at the top 
of this was inquired for, with some other lines, by J. Sw., 
of Philadelphia, in 1855. Though some of the lines which 
were inquired for were identified, no answer was given 
in respect of this line, but I have since that time seen 
the source of it, It occurs in the proverbs of Alanus de 
Insulis, who flourished circ. A.D. 1215 (Cave), in this way : 
“ Tutior est locus in terra quam turribus altis : 
Qui jacet in terra non habet unde cadat.” 
See Alanus in Parabolarum cum Commentarits Auctores 
Octo, sign, O iii. vers., Lugd., 1519. Ep. MARSHALL. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance. By 
Richard Copley Christie. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Somewnart tardily we turn to a volume the contents of 
which are so much in consonance with the class of studies 
ovt of which springs the need for a periodical like 
“N. & Q.,” its claim upon our columns is irresistible, 
While other writers have been turning their attention to 
the more attractive and popular aspects of the Renais- 
sance as it commends itself to modern days, Mr. R. C. 
Christie, the Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, 


has studied in all its varying aspects the life of the | 





scholar in Renaissance times, and has written a book 
which may claim to rank as one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge of an epoch in French 
literature that have as yet been made by English scholar- 
ship. Accident having prevented the life of Etienne Dolet 
from receiving at our hands on its first appearance the ex- 
tended recognition to which it was entitled, there is now 
no temptation to dwell at length upon the method of its 
author or the sources of the information he has collected. 
It is but just, however, to say what he has done. Into 
a single volume, which, though bulky, is of no formidable 
size, and is, moreover, written with so much grace of 
style its perusal is a continuous pleasure, Mr. Christie 
has compressed more information concerning Dolet and 
his associates, the printers, humanists, and philosophers 
of the most stirring epoch in literary annals, than can be 
obtained from any other single volume. Concerning Dolet 
he has said the last word. Where French writers have 
been satisfied with conjecture Mr. Christie has gone in 
search of facts. By a diligent exploration of the muni- 
cipal and other records preserved in such cities as 
Limoges, Toulouse, and Lyons, in which Dolet was known 
to have resided, he has brought to light a mass of material 
wholly unknown to French scholarship. He has thus 
been able to place the career of Dolet, the printer 
martyr, in a light by means of which he becomes a recog- 
nizable figure. While doing this he has, by aid of an 
erudition exact and varied, succeeded in setting, so to 
speak, visibly before us the France of the first half of the 
sixteenth century. His pictures of Lyons and Toulouse, 
of Jean de Caturce and Jean de Boyssone, of Marot and 
Rabelais, of Guillaume Budé and Jacques Bording, are 
among the finest results that have been obtained trom 
scholarship and insight, and the whole representation of 
France in Renaissance times is marvellous. 

Slow as are the French to recognize the nature of what 
is said about them by strangers, or to assign any import- 
ance to English views concerning their literature and 
history, they have already awoke to the nature of Mr. 
Christie’s biography. Whole chapters from it have been 
inserted in recent periodicals, and the fact that French 
histories of Dolet and his times have to be rewritten is 
now accepted. Those readers who are unfamiliar with 
Mr. Christie's labours may regard as extravagant asser- 
tion what the minority acquainted with the book will 
know to be mere platitude. To English scholars who 
have studied the period of the Renaissance Mr. Christie’s 
life of Dolet is a text-book. Those, however, who 
seek to learn the secret of that age, and suck out 
from the bones of its history what Rabelais calls the 
substantific marrow, will owe us thanks for bringing to 
their knowledge a work the interest and the value of 
which cannot easily be overpraised. 


Recreations % a Literary Man ; or, Does Writing Pay? 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Fitzceraup has written many books and produced 
much “copy” that has never appeared in book form. 
His present work may be looked upon as in some sort 
biographical, but its contents are so varied and discursive 
that it is hard to say what it is or isnot. We feel as we 
read it that it is instructive, healthy, and amusing, and 
are not concerned to ponder as to what heading it would 
most aptly fall under were we writing a history of 
English literature. The question “‘ Does writing pay?” 
is answered by a strong affirmative, and we think very 
properly so. There can be no doubt whatever that 
writing does pay, and pay exceedingly well to those who 
enter upon a literary career with the necessary health 
of body and furniture of mind. Like farming, shop- 
keeping, or any other form of business, it requires con- 
stant attention to the details of business, and that the 
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mind should have cleared itself from the delusion that 
there is in ordinary cases such a thing as literary “‘in- 
spiration ” or a run of luck. Much of the first volume is 
taken up by memoranda concerning eminent persons 
whom the author has known, Some of the details con- 
cerning Charles Dickens are very touching, and we have 
been more interested than we can tell by the few pages 
devoted to that good and strongman John Forster. One 
passage we must quote, as it conveys the most useful of 
all lessons to the literary class: “The most gratifying 
thing in his course was to note his work: conscientious 
throughout, in everything he did his best, looking on 
giving anything to the press as a sort of solemn, re- 
sponsible thing, not to be lightly attempted.” If our 
contemporaries held this wholesome theory, the mass of 
printed matter issued per day might be less, but how 
marvellously its value would be increased! The second 
volume contains much gossip that is new to us about old 
books and old booksellers, illustrated copies, the literary 
aspects of the stage, and a hundred other things which 
bookish men are fond of. The description of a visit toa 
certain Mr. Nupton is entertaining, and is evidently 
drawn from the life. We assure Mr. Fitzgerald, how- 
ever, that men of letters often see “ country-house life” 
under much more happy conditions. We have come 
across Nuptons ourselves, but believe they are much 
rarer than the genuine specimens of the class they try to 
imitate, Taken as a whole, the book is very accurate, 
but we have noticed several printer's errors. Among 
them is the assertion that Henry VII. issued the Veces- 
sary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christen Men. The 
little volume owes its publication to his son and successor 
on the throne. 





Reminiscences, Ancestral, Anecdotal, and Historical. 
By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of 
Arms. A Remodelled and Revised Edition of “ The 
Rise of Great Families, and other Essays.’ (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

READING this book is very much like having a good talk 

with Ulster, and the wide field covered by the contents 

strengthens the resemblance. All sorts of points are 
sure to arise in any conversation on heraldic or genea- 
logical topics, and in his new volume Sir Bernard Burke 
certainly treats a conversationally wide area of topics 
Those who know the charm of the learned author's 
style will anticipate the treat in store for them in these 
pages. hose who do not know that charm would do 
well to take the present opportunity for coming under 
its influence. A very slight acquaintance with the 
unique position long held by Sir Bernard Burke will 
suffice to make the reader understand that he has been 
for years the constant and ready source of information 
sought by inquirers upon all sorts of genealogical and 
heraldic questions. One result of this has necessarily 
been the compilation by Ulster of a kind of heraldic 
commonplace book, which he entitles “ Questions often 

asked,” and likens to our own “ N, & Q.’ 

From our constant experience wecaneay that “N. & Q.” 
would, as ductor d . be saved much vain re- 
petition of the same old facts if correspondents on the 
stock difficulties as to precedency, right to impalements, 
juarterings, titles of the widows of peers on remarriage 
under the peerage, &c., would first consult the very 
useful pages of Sir Bernard's new volume. 

We have been not a little pleased to remark that 
Ulster is entirely against the existence of such a thing 
as a ‘‘moiety of a barony We never could understand 
this phrase, and we are glad to see the statement that it 
really has no meaning. 

All lovers of history and genealogy should read Sir 

Jernard Burke's ‘‘ Reminiscences.” We are sure that 


hitant 





they will be able, without qualification, to re-echo his 
motto, “‘ Hc olim meminisse juvabit.” 


The Genealogist. Edited by G. W. Marshall, LL.D., 

F.S.A. Vol. V. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue recently published volume representing Dr. G. W. 
Marshall's editorial work for the year 1881 is full of 
matter alike of interest and of considerable practical 
utility. While continuing his systematic publication of 
visitations, the districts illustrated being Lincolnshire 
(1562 and 1592) and Berkshire (1664-6), Dr. Marshall has 
gained a fresh claim upon the gratitude of genealogists 
by commencing the printing of a calendar of the wills at 
Lambeth Palace. The value of that collection was long 
ago seen, but to the learned editor of the Genealogist 
belongs the credit of placing the key to its contents in 
the hands of the student of family history. The present 
volume brings the calendar down to letter D, and already 
contains not a few names of credit and renown, such ag 
Burghersh, Dabridgecourt, Burnell, Cavendish, and 
others, quos perscribere longum. 

Scottish genealogy is well illustrated, both in the 
pedigrees of Douglas of Tilquhilly and Macdonald of 
Sanda, contributed by Mr. H. Wagner, F.S.A., and 
in valuable notes on Campbell of Lawers, Mackay of 
Melness, Houstoun of that Ik, Whitefoord or Whit- 
ford of that Iik, &c. It is much to be hoped that Mr. 
Wagner may some day enter upon the consideration of 
the interesting questions involved in the earlier genera- 
tions of Douglas of Tilquhilly, and we may say the same 
of Macdonald of Sanda, one of the very few families 
of the stock of clan Donald South remaining on the 
roll of landowners in Kintyre. Dr. Marshall may be 
congratulated on the continued value and interest of the 
materials for family history contained in the pages of 
the Genealogist. 


Me. T. P. Taswett-Lanemean, B.C.L., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, author of English Constitutional History from the 
Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time, and formerly 
Tutor in Constitutional Law to the Four Inns of Court, 
has been elected Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History in University College, London. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. G.—All the college graces in use at Oxford have 
been carefully collected, and given by Bliss at the end of 
his Reliyuie Hearniane (see Appendix V.). They fill 
fourteen printed pages, from 217 to 230 inclusive, of 
vol. iii. of J. Russell Smith's edition, 1869. 

GexeraL R.—Thanks for the information; you will 
see that we have availed ourselves of it. 

Joun Cucrcnitt Sixes (“ Off”).—See “ N. 

S. iv. 472, 
G. Fisurr (“Beyond the Church ”).—See ante, p. 16. 
W. T. (Sedbergh).—See ante, pp. 168, 294. 


& Q.” 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make ng exception. 














